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Report for 2015 

from the chairman 


2017 will of course be the big year, but meanwhile there has been plenty going on. 
You may have been at the AGM, and heard Howard Jacobson’s brilliant address, 
or at the conference in Scotland (a suitable sequel to David McClay’s witty and 
fascinating lecture to the AGM the year before), or to the study day in February 
organized by Maureen Stiller (an especially good day, I thought). You will also 
have been suitably dazzled by the Newsletter turning into glorious colour last 
autumn, the initiative of Maggie Lane. It is striking how much difference the 
colour makes. Another initiative has been the legacy leaflet, devised by David 
Richardson, to encourage people to remember the Society in their wills. 

It is always a privilege and pleasure for us to be allowed by Chawton House 
Library to hold the AGM there. An illuminating and enjoyable exhibition around 
Emma was opened in March, and through the Library’s generosity it will be 
possible for members to see it on the day of the AGM. It includes evidence of 
Emma's early effect internationally. I got other evidence of Jane’s international 
reach when I was invited in March to a conference on her in Madrid. It was 
inspiring to find such enthusiasm for her and informed understanding of her work 
beyond the English-speaking world. Plans are afoot to start a Jane Austen society 
in Spain. If you want to practise your Spanish, or simply to enjoy discussion of 
your favourite author, turn to Mila Cahue’s website, Hablando de Jane Austen. 

Richard Jenkyns 
Chairman 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 

held on Saturday 11 July 2015 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 

(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1. The President, Richard Knight, welcomed everyone to the AGM, including 
many members from the Jane Austen Society of North America (JASNA), 
including their new President, Claire Bellanti. He also welcomed the incoming 
Society Committee. 

He reminded everyone that Chawton House Library would be open for use of 
facilities. 

2. Apologies had been received formally from Angela Barlow, Dinah Bond, 
Geraldine Buchanan, Janet Carr, Penelope Horsfall. Prunella Levis and Julie 
Shorland. 
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3. Officers’ Reports 

The Chairman, Richard Jenkyns, said that this was his first AGM as 
Chairman. As he was to speak again in the afternoon he could not entirely avoid 
repetition, but his aim was to stick to business in the morning, and to be brief in 
the afternoon. 

The first important announcement was that this year the Society would be 
marking a very significant departure: Richard Knight was stepping down after 
many years as the Society’s President. The Chairman said that in the time he 
had belonged to the Society Richard had been an exemplary President, and there 
were a good number of people who could remember him for longer than that. 
On behalf of the Trustees and the membership, the Chairman thanked Richard 
warmly but said that Richard would be celebrated and thanked more fully in the 
afternoon, when Elizabeth Proudman would speak about him. 

The Chairman was delighted to report that Sir Sherard Cowper-Coles had 
agreed to succeed Richard Knight as President. Many members would have heard 
him address the Society’s AGM in 2013; others would have seen him on television 
speaking especially about Afghanistan, or would have read his book. More 
would be said about him in the afternoon session. The Society was also delighted 
that Deirdre Le Faye, whose special place in the study of Jane Austen needed no 
comment, had agreed to join the Society’s short roll of Vice-Presidents, and that 
Deirdre was present, along with another of the Vice-Presidents, Helen Lefroy. 
Sadly, the other two Vice-Presidents, Diana Shervington and Irene Collins, had 
been unable to attend. It was sad, too, to report that Rosemary Trollope, mother 
of Joanna, the novelist, and widow of Anthony, not the novelist, but a former 
long-serving Trustee of the Society, died in December at the age of 95. Two 
of the current Trustees had attended her Memorial Service at St Mary’s Church, 
Overton. 

Patrick Stokes has organised the AGM for many years, but this year would be 
his last. The Chairman thanked him warmly and extended thanks also to Michael 
Kenning, who had gallantly agreed to take over the role, and who has been 
shadowing Patrick during the year. The Chairman also thanked James Freeman, 
who so generously ran the vintage bus service from Alton and Winchester to the 
AGM, at no charge, in memory of his mother, Jean Freeman. 

As usual, Patrick had organised last year’s conference, on the subject of 
Mansfield Park , which had been housed, appropriately, in a hotel in attractive 
countryside in Northamptonshire, not far from the county town. The Chairman 
had only been able to attend the last part of it, but he had found it instructive and 
enjoyable, and in a very attractive setting. The 2015 conference in September, with 
Patrick again as impresario, would be held in Scotland, and be housed in a hotel in 
Peebles. The itinerary would include a visit to Sir Walter Scott’s Abbotsford and 
a day in Edinburgh, with a visit to the National Fibrary of Scotland. Members 
were asked to contact Patrick if they wished to attend. 

Some members of the former Committee had continued to serve another 
term. The Chairman and the rest of the Committee were especially pleased that 
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Elizabeth Proudman, with her good sense, wisdom and experience, had agreed 
to resume her former position as Vice-Chairman. Richard said that as he had 
not been able to chair the last AGM, the job of chairing had fallen once more on 
her. Maureen Stiller would continue as the Society’s Secretary - with the many 
and varied things falling to her lot. These included fielding enquiries, sensible 
or otherwise, from members of the public by post, or mainly the website, but 
responding to them sensibly was an important facet of the Society’s functions. 
She had also taken over responsibility for the Society’s governance. 

Fiona Ainsworth continued as Minutes Secretary, producing a succinct and 
coherent record of the Trustees’ discussions and activities. 

The theme of the 2015 annual Study Day, organised by Maureen Stiller at the 
Senate House in the University of London had been Emma. It had been a very 
successful event, with four excellent lectures, one from the Society’s own Maggie 
Lane, one from Dr Cheryl Kinney of JASNA, who had given the Brian Southam 
Lecture, looking at the text of the novel with the eye of a professional physician; 
one from Professor Christine Kenyon Jones of King’s College London, and a 
lecturer from UCL rejoicing in the name of Dr Jane Darcy. The 2016 Study Day 
would be on Saturday 13 February. 

Another continuing trustee was Sharron Bassett, who had heroically taken 
on the task of Membership Secretary. She had installed a new database, which 
had immensely improved record keeping, communications and the management 
of subscription renewals, and this had been really transformative. The Society 
owed Sharron a huge debt and members were thanked for their patience during 
this period. 

Members were all aware that the Society had had to increase the annual 
membership subscription, and it was appreciated that all had seemed to 
understand and accept. The Committee was trying to run a tight ship and the 
Society’s reserves had been re-invested in order to bring in a better return. The 
Chairman thanked Bruce Johnstone for that initiative when he was Treasurer, and 
for his other work. Matthew Huntley was thanked for subsequently taking over 
the vital role of Treasurer and he would present a report later. The Chairman 
pointed out, however, that the Society had had to live with the consequences of 
decisions taken many years ago. Many Society members were Life members - a 
category the Society could no longer afford offer - which limited the effect of 
increasing the subscription. Some Life members had given generously in lieu 
of subscription, and the Society was very grateful to them. In the same spirit of 
economy, members were encouraged to pick up their Annual Reports at the AGM 
to assist in the saving of expensive postage. 

David Richardson had taken on the post of Legacies officer, and members 
would be informed of this at a later date. 

Maggie Lane continued to edit the Newsletter and the Annual Report, and 
members were sure to agree on the high standard of content and presentation. A 
future innovation will be to have coloured illustrations in the Newsletter. Mary 
Hogg would assist her and be Publications coordinator. 
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Marilyn Joice chaired the Education Committee and David Richardson had 
taken on the job of coordinator for Society talks. These talks and lectures, given 
to a wide range of audiences across the country, both gave great pleasure and, at 
the same time, fulfilled the Society’s charitable aims and educational purpose of 
promoting interest in, and understanding of. the life and novels of Jane Austen 
and her family. 

Brian Joice, although not a Trustee, was the Society’s webmaster, and had 
been modernising and updating the site. Members were encouraged to look at 
it regularly for information on all sorts of events relating to Jane Austen, those 
organised by the Society and its Branches and many others as well. 

In February the Chairman had attended, for the first time, the annual meeting 
of the representatives of the Groups and Branches. It had been a greatly inspiring 
occasion. The groups varied in size and style, but the amount and range of all 
the activities they undertook was truly remarkable. He thanked Clare Graham for 
liaison with the Groups and Branches and for organising the annual meeting. 

Members were all aware that, amid much national publicity, Jane Austen’s 
House Museum had achieved the coup of acquiring Jane Austen’s turquoise ring, 
and was now raising funds for a similarly exciting item: a letter of Cassandra 
Austen to Fanny Knight about Jane’s death. Mary Guyatt, the curator of JAHM, 
had been unable to attend the AGM, but Isabel Hughes, Chairman of the JAHM 
trustees, would say a few words about this significant news later. 

The Chairman thanked Chawton House Fibrary for allowing the Society to 
hold its AGM on their lawns once again. It was no accident that a centre for the 
study of women’s writing in England should be housed in a place haunted by 
the memory of Jane Austen, one of the greatest woman writers of all. Everyone 
shared the experience of enjoying her work and encouraging that enjoyment in 
others. 

Members were reminded that Jane Austen’s House Museum would be 
remaining open until 6pm. 

The Society had received a very generous gift from an anonymous benefactor 
offered out of affection for David Selwyn, and given in the hope that it could 
be used in a way that would perpetuate his memory. With the benefactor’s 
enthusiastic support, it would be used to fund a prize for an essay on Jane Austen 
at Bristol Grammar School; David had been born and bred in Bristol and had 
taught at the Grammar School for his whole career. There would be a first prize 
of £100 and two smaller prizes for runners-up. All three prize-winners would be 
offered three years ’ free membership of the Society. It was hoped that they would 
become so addicted to the Society that they would be unable to break the habit. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, said that total membership as at 
30 June 2015 stood at 1552 and was the same figure as last year. However, 
this took account of 30 members who had joined during the year, offset by 18 
deaths, 2 resignations and 10 other non-renewals and other removals from the 
database. In respect of new members, the Society recorded its thanks to Jane 
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Austen’s House Museum, through whose advertising two of those new members 
been introduced. 

The Chairman had mentioned the work that had been done in restructuring 
the membership database and the patience that members had shown whilst this 
was being undertaken. This had also given the Society the opportunity to run the 
membership year from 1st January to 31st December each year, which meant that 
all members would now know that they must have paid their subscriptions by 
January to cover that forthcoming year. A 3-year junior subscription would also 
be introduced and new members would be sent a gift pack with a gift card. 

The Society thanked everyone who had responded to the membership form 
in the March Newsletter, which prompted many members to update or renew their 
subscription and Gift Aid undertakings. This in turn had added to the current 
year’s income, as well as helping to improve the database. For members who had 
not paid their subscriptions or would like to sign a Gift Aid Declaration to enable 
the Society to claim back the tax on their subscription, or even introduce a new 
member. Sharron Bassett, the membership secretary, had all the necessary forms 
on her stand. 

With reference to Gift Aid, there was now a requirement for full first names, as 
well as surnames, to be on the Declaration, otherwise it would not be paid. There 
were several members for whom the Society did not have this information, and 
they were asked to contact Sharron as a matter of urgency. Finally, it was hoped 
that members would still have the membership forms they were sent last year, or 
had remembered their numbers. These were required when communicating with 
the Society and would also be required in future on other occasions, and members 
were asked to also contact Sharron should they have any queries in this respect. 

Members were reminded to collect their Annual Report for 2014 from her. if 
they had not already done so. Society publications were currently on sale at the 
stand at good discount prices. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Matthew Huntley, said that he had taken over during 
the year and thanked his predecessor. Bruce Johnstone, for handing on well- 
ordered and intelligible records and for his patience during his initiation. 

At last year’s AGM it had been agreed to increase the membership 
subscriptions in line with those of similar societies, as a necessary response to 
higher costs, subscriptions having remained for many years the same. The Society 
had been operating at a deficit of around £10k a year, something which could not 
be allowed to continue without risking the Society’s ability to meet its objectives. 
The accounts for 2014 which could be found at the end of the Annual Report were 
therefore the last in which the old subscriptions would apply. 

The numbers confirmed how necessary the decision was, showing overall 
income actually down on the previous year - the result partly of the inclusion in 
2013 accounts of one large legacy without any equivalent in 2014, and partly of 
a decrease in subscription and branch income. Fortunately this had been offset 
in 2014 by a significant reduction in expenditure, the result of a number of cost 
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savings. For example, the Society no longer used an outside consultancy for 
managing the database nor did it need to pay for a costly storage facility for its 
publications, since one of the Trustees had offered to store them free of charge. In 
addition the cost of mailing the twice-yearly Newsletters had been substantially 
reduced by Sarsen Press using a mailing company instead of the Post Office, 
and a significant saving was achieved through members collecting their Annual 
Reports at the AGM. All these savings should be sustainable. 

Consequently, the operational deficit had come down to £7,2k, and had 
been further reduced by a gain, over the year, in the value of the investment 
in the CCLA Charities Investment Fund. The final figure, therefore, showed a 
deficit of just under £4k. Of course, the Society could not rely on investments 
gaining value every year and the important figure was the surplus, or deficit, on 
the Society’s charitable activities. But the Treasurer believed he could forecast 
with some confidence that the Society was now well positioned to expect to break 
even from 2015 onwards. One reason for this confidence was that, thanks to the 
energy and dedication of the Membership Secretary in rationalising and cleaning 
up the database, subscription income from 2015 onwards could be anticipated 
much more accurately than in the past, and this was something of a triumph. 

The Treasurer confirmed that it was no longer necessary for the Accounts to 
be formally approved at the AGM but were duly noted. 

Date of next meeting: Saturday 9 July 2016 
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Branches and Groups 

Reports for 2015 

by representatives of the branches and groups 

Bath and Bristol Group 

Members: open Subscription: None Cost of events: £10 for Talk with Tea; £5 
for the summer event, for use of the gardens or the gardeners’ hut if wet. 

The first meeting in January was part of the Enlightenment series of talks and 
lectures held throughout the year at the BRLSI (Bath Literary and Scientific 
Institution) in Queen Square which is where the Group’s lecture meetings are held. 
Dr Jackie Collier of Bath Spa University gave a very informative appraisal of 
Jane Austen and the Enlightenment and joined the forty attendees for a cream tea 
afterwards. In April, Sara Hebblethwaite and Margaret Chittick. members of the 
London Group, very kindly came and spoke on Jane Austen’s London. This was 
very well received and was followed by tea with M&S sandwiches. 

The summer event was a strawberry tea picnic in the gardens of the Holburne 
Museum. Those attending read extracts from Emma on an afternoon of lovely 
weather. The November discussion was on Emma and was held at Michael 
Davis’ home. There was an exceptionally lively debate on the heroine and many 
interesting and divergent views were expressed. 

Next year being the 200 hundreth anniversay of Jane Austen’s death in July, to 
mark the occasion we are going to have a short memorial service in St. Swithin’s, 
and The Reverend Michael Kenning has very kindly agreed to come and take the 
service. This will be followed by readings from her books and letters and ending 
with something she really enjoyed, a short dancing display, followed by tea in the 
church. The date is Saturday July 23rd, 2017, 2.00pm, and tickets will cost £10, 
so please put the date into your diaries as it will be a very special occasion. As a 
separate issue, it might even hasten the council’s decision for funding a statue of 
some kind in Sydney Gardens which has been hovering on the sidelines for several 
years! 

Cambridge Group 

Members: 33 Subscription: Individuals £12, Family £15 Newsletters: 1 per year 
Another successful year kicked off in February with a very informative talk by 
Linda Bree of the Cambridge University Press on Mansfield Park. This was very 
well received making many members reread the novel which is often their least 
popular. We look forward to inviting Linda back in the future for another talk. In 
May, group member Ian Hill, gave us a thought-provoking talk entitled The Poetry 
of Jane Austen and Some of her Female Contemporaries , in which he treated us to 
an evening of some of Jane Austen’s lesser known work and that of other female 
writers unknown to most of us. Our annual Strawberry Tea was held in the lovely 
garden of our Chairman, Denis Bartlett, and in addition to the usual fare of copious 
amounts of cake and lashings of strawberries and cream, the host entertained the 
guests with appropriate readings from Emma. At the October meeting Hazel Mills 
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returned to give her illustrated talk Know your Phaeton from your Curricle, Travel 
in Jane Austen’s Time at the request of many newer members who had not seen 
the presentation before. Hazel had updated her talk with much new information 
particularly on the inns of Cambridge in Austen’s time. 

Our annual Birthday Lunch was again celebrated at Queens’ College with 
the reception and meal taking place in fifteenth century rooms which would be 
recognised by contemporaries of Jane Austen such as The Rev. John Papillon, 
Rector of Chawton, who was a student and Fellow of the college. We reported 
last year that the members and guests hoped that Sophie Andrews, who had 
entertained us so well on the occasion, would be able to return again. Indeed she 
did, playing and singing beautifully many pieces known to Jane Austen or which 
were used in some of the adaptations of her novels. The chef at Queens’ produced 
a superb menu with each course accompanied by appropriate quotes from Sense 
and Sensibility, Mansfield Park and Emma. Claire Tomalin stepped down from 
her role as Patron this year after many years in the position. We were very lucky 
to have had such a prominent biographer as part of our group and thank her for 
support. We are very pleased to announce that our new Patron is Professor Janet 
Todd, Professor Emerita of the University of Aberdeen and Honorary Fellow of 
Lucy Cavendish and Newnham College, Cambridge. We are looking forward to a 
rewarding relationship with Jan. 

Sadly we have lost founder member and former Chairman, Dr Audrey Stenner. 
Audrey, a life member of the Society, worked tirelessly to establish the Cambridge 
Group and continued to attend meetings, adding her insights and wit to the 
occasions, after she had to step down as Chair of the group because of illness. She 
will be greatly missed. 

Hampshire Group 

Members: 133 Subscription: £5 individual; £8 per couple Newsletters: 2 p.a. 
Publications: ‘Occasional Papers’ 

Our AGM was held in May when Louise West was our speaker with an illustrated 
talk Behind the Scenes at the Museum. Tea and homemade cakes were provided by 
the committee. Through the year we organised five events starting with a ‘Viewing 
and Handling’ event at Jane Austen’s House Museum. This was actually our last 
event from the previous year as we planned it for the closed season which meant 
we were lucky enough to see and handle items that are normally in display cases. 

In June we met at JAHM for a discussion event led by Elizabeth Proudman 
on ‘Pleasures and Pastimes ’ where we discussed the kind of activities or interests 
that would be engaged in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Emma 
being the main novel guiding our discussion. Afterwards, we continued our con¬ 
versations, whilst enjoying a delicious cream tea at Cassandra’s Cup in Chawton 
village. 

We visited Winchester College on a beautiful July afternoon and on a very 
interesting tour we learnt a great deal about the oldest educational establishment in 
the country. Afteiwards, a short walk took us to the Cathedral Refectory where we 
enjoyed a cream tea. In September, at JAHM, we were entertained by ‘Chapter 
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and Verse’ a group of local amateur actors who present performances on a vari¬ 
ety of themes. There were five actors performing Jane Austen: a woman of her 
time - and ours? The performance comprised prose excerpts, poetry and dramatic 
sketches, many taken from her novels and letters, telling Jane’s life story. It was 
humorous, witty, serious and poignant. We paid Chapter and Verse a fee as they 
perform for charity and take only a very small amount for administration. The 
charity for 2015 was the Winchester Night Shelter which supports homeless peo¬ 
ple. They have donated over £10,000 to charities since they started. Refreshments 
were supplied by the committee at what was a very convivial afternoon event. The 
last event of our season, in November, was our Birthday Lunch held at Brasserie 
Blanc in Winchester where twenty-four of us enjoyed a delicious lunch. 

In recent years, the Hampshire Group has sponsored the Young Writers Com¬ 
petition at Jane Austen’s House Museum but there was no competition in 2015. 
Instead the Group presented the Museum with a much needed lectern for use in 
their Learning Centre. We are also involved with the county-wide project for 2017 
when the Hampshire ‘Big Theme’ is Jane Austen, commemorating 200 years since 
her death. There is to be a website dedicated to the project Jane Austen 200 where 
any events taking place can be posted. Basingstoke MP Maria Miller is also lead¬ 
ing a project and has formed the Basingstoke and Deane Jane Austen Group to 
steer this. We are involved in this initiative which aims to raise the profile of Bas¬ 
ingstoke as a Jane Austen destination. 

Kent Branch 

Members: 71: 54 individuals, 16 households, 1 honorary member Subscription: 
£12 individual £18 per household Newsletters: 3p.a. Periodical: Austentations 
lp.a. 

The Branch was very saddened by the death of Margaret Lady FitzWalter, our 
much loved Patron. Gardener, Austen enthusiast and musician she welcomed us 
many times to Goodnestone Park, home of Elizabeth Bridges the wife of Edward 
Austen Knight. Many Branch members attended her moving Memorial service in 
November in Canterbury Cathedral. 

The AGM in March was at Goodnestone Park. Chairman Averil Clayton 
and Patron Margaret Lady FizWalter both retired and were succeeded by Jill 
Webster as Chair and the present Lord and Lady FitzWalter as joint Patrons. After 
a delicious home cooked lunch, Serena Moore gave an excellent talk ‘...in the 
True English Style - the Language of Emma’. We were very saddened to hear of 
Serena’s untimely death later in the year. The Summer Event, on a beautiful day 
at Godmersham Park, began with a talk on Fanny Palmer, wife of Charles Austen 
given by branch member and Canadian academic, Sheila Kindred who is currently 
writing a biography of Fanny. This was followed by a picnic lunch in the grounds 
and a recital in period costume by ravishing soprano Rosy Lomas accompanied by 
Katarzyna Kowalik. both of ‘Literary Music’. They performed songs and piano 
pieces with which Jane Austen was familiar and Rosy read some well-chosen 
passages from the novels. A fiendish quiz on Emma , compiled by members 
Paul and Elbe Morris, was won by member Diane Brick, who is an authority on 
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Tunbridge Ware. Her prize was a decorative pendant made by committee member 
Lee Anne Fox. 

The annual Winter Lunch in November took place in the elegant dining room 
at Brome Park and was attended by 29 members. John White from the ‘Select 
Society’, dressed as a pedlar, described the Battle of Waterloo from the point of 
view of one of the many camp followers. The final event of the year was the 
Annual Tonbridge Birthday lecture organised by Branch Member and Secretary, 
Vivian Branson. 110 people attended to hear Prof Fiona Stafford speak on ‘All the 
Best Gifts’. This was followed by tea and excellent cake. The ticket price for the 
event is kept low by a private donation which encourages a large audience. Other 
activities included a Jane Austen in Kent walk of five and a half miles circling 
the Chevening Estate. Now the official residence of the Foreign Secretary, it is 
thought by some to have been the inspiration for Rosings Park. 

The discussion group Novel Views met twice. The topic in April was Jane 
Austen - Revolutionary or Reactionary and in October ten members discussed 
Mansfield Park-Town versus Country. Louise Irving wrote an article about A Year 
in the Life of the Kent Branch which was published in Regency World Magazine. 
With supervision from Vivian Branson who organised donations to help towards 
the cost, many of the Tonbridge parish church memorials to Austens and Wellers 
are being cleaned. Members have been active in giving talks to audiences such as 
the London Grand Rank of Freemasons in Kent and a local WEA groups. 

London Group 

Members: 131 Subscription: £8 Newsletters: 2 p.a. Each talk or event is paid for 
individually and guests are welcome. The meeting place, St Columba’s Hall in 
Knightsbridge, is very central and reasonably priced. 

In January our first talk of the New Year was The Satiric Art of Thomas 
Rowlandson , given by Kate Heard, Curator of Prints and Drawings at the Royal 
Collection. This was a fascinating talk on caricaturists in the Georgian period and 
in particular, Thomas Rowlandson. They were immensely popular, ranging from 
outrageous caricatures to pornographic satires and avidly collected by the Royal 
Family. In February, Kathryn Sutherland, Professor at St Anne’s College, Oxford, 
and Trustee of the Jane Austen House Museum, came to talk on Jane Austen’s 
unfinished work, The Watsons. She gave an extremely illuminating analysis of 
the manuscript, offering fresh light on Jane Austen’s literary approach. Our first 
all-day event in April began with our AGM. Following this, the morning talk 
was focused on Emma and given by Serena Moore. In spite of her increasing ill 
health, it was a wonderful, inspiring analysis and exploration of the novel and 
its language. (Printed in this Annual Report.) Sadly, Serena died in the autumn. 
She was a longstanding member of the London Group and, of course, the main 
Society. She is a great loss and will be much missed. The afternoon event was 
a delightfully entertaining performance by actress Karin Fernald based on Jane 
Austen’s Juvenilia; a very funny and fresh look at this remarkable early work. 

In October, we had our Patricia Clarke Memorial Day and the lecture was 
given by Professor Angela Wright, Sheffield University, on The Horrids , the 
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novels that so thrilled Catherine Morland, and the Gothic in Northanger Abbey. 
In the morning, Anthony Finney reprised his JASNA talk, “Show and Tell”. The 
other morning talk was given by Pamela Scott on the role and management of the 
Foundling Hospital, Coram’s Field. This was linked to an invitation to the London 
Group to join the bicentenary celebrations of Brunswick Square. The focus was 
on the Foundling Hospital and its history, and the references to Brunswick Square 
in Jane Austen’s novels. Readings were given by Hellen Blackwell, Margaret 
Chittick and Sara Hebblethwaite. Anthony Finney displayed a number of objects 
from the 18th Century, part of his collection. 

Our summer excursion in June was organised by Anthony Finney and 
appropriately, as the London Group, we explored an area of Spitalfields. The 
highlight was a visit to the Dennis Severs House, famously kept in its original 
period state. The Birthday Lunch ended the year in early December. It was held, 
once again, at the Royal Overseas League, St James’, Piccadilly. It was a lively 
and enjoyable occasion, and we were delighted to have as our honoured guests, 
our Patron. John Mullan and his wife Harriet. Katharine, Sara and Margaret gave 
us a highly entertaining reprise of some of the readings at the Brunswick Square 
celebrations. 

Midlands Branch 

Members: 70 Subscription: Full £15 Concessions: £12 Publications: Newsletters 
4p.a.; Periodical: Transactions 1 p.a. 

Our AGM was held at Beaconside in Stafford. The first speaker was Dr Andrew 
Larner, a consultant neurologist and practising clinician at the Walton Centre for 
Neurology and Neurosurgery. He gave a fascinating talk on Headaches in the 
time of Jane Austen , followed by a forensically detailed question and answer 
session. As a Branch, our interests focus very much on the times in which Jane 
Austen lived so to mark the 200th anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, our next 
speaker was Tim Bergin who gave a fascinating and highly dramatic performance 
on The Battle and its Aftermath, demonstrating that our triumph was won at great 
expense, with tremendous loss of life and life-changing injuries. He brought a 
Brown Bess musket as a visual aid, threatening the audience with it, which was a 
rather alarming experience in that confined space. Member Linda Turner brought 
along a Waterloo Medal won by an ancestor along with some prize money. 

The venue for our Strawberry Tea in July was Hope House Costume Museum 
near Ashbourne. Curator and owner Notty Hornblower gave a lively resume of the 
history of both the house and the museum which has so many items in its collection 
that they are displayed in rotation. An excellent tea concluded the day. 

As last year our Birthday Lunch took place at Lillieshall where we chose from 
a Regency-themed menu. Sue Brereton-Banks entertained us once again with 
songs from the time of Jane Austen, inviting us to join in with some of them. 
The autumn weekend trip to Portsmouth in October was also a great success. It 
began with an evening lecture by Dr James Thomas, Reader in Maritime History 
at Portsmouth University, on Jane Austen’s Naval Brothers. On Saturday there 
was a tour of Old Portsmouth visiting the church and walking around the area 
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which would have been familiar to Fanny Price. The afternoon was spent at the 
Dockyard. Professor Emma Clery of Southampton University gave a talk in the 
evening on The Country, the City and the Sea in which she considered how people 
were affected by where they lived. On Sunday, a walking tour of Chawton was 
followed in the afternoon by a visit to Uppark House. 

Our thanks as always go to Dawn Thomas for her skilful editing of our 
periodical. Transactions. 

Northern Branch 

Members: 154 Subscription: £5 per person. £8 per household Publication: 
Impressions 3p.a Many members receive the sixteen page Impressions by email 
with substantial savings on postage. The Facebook page has 83 Likes. 

This year’s report begins on a very sad note for the Branch as we have to report the 
death of our much loved and respected Patron. Irene Collins. She was a wonderful 
person, a brilliant scholar and an inspirational Patron. We were fortunate indeed to 
have known her. We are equally fortunate in having Dr Bill Hutchings take on her 
mantle. He has a longstanding relationship with the Branch and Irene herself had 
recommended the choice as her successor. 

The year began with a talk by David Richardson entitled Mr Perry’s Carriage: 
an appreciation of Jane Fairfax followed by a discussion of her role in Emma. 
In April Paul Brunyee gave a talk on Napoleon on St Helena, which looked at 
Napoleon’s exile and the British Military who guarded him - with asides which 
likened many of them to characters in I ane Austen’s novels. Our summer outing was 
to Scampston Hall and gardens where we were blessed with the usual sunshine - we 
are sure that Jane approves of our activities and personally organises the sunshine. 
In September our prestige event was Lucy Adlington and her presentation Gothic 
for Girls. This was well up to her usual standard, entertaining, instructive and 
very cleverly done. She is a consummate performer and draws a huge attendance, 
many of them non-members. The final event of the year was the November AGM 
followed by the inaugural Irene Collins Memorial Lecture given, appropriately, by 
Bill Hutchings and entitled Acting and Action in Mansfield Park. 

It is worth noting that we have acquired several new members via our 
Facebook page. At every committee meeting we receive an up to date report from 
the membership secretary detailing the precise numbers of leavers, new members 
and renewals due. This allows us to monitor and potentially act on any changes 
which are taking place. There is a similar updating from the treasurer giving 
detailed information on income and expenditure and audience response to events. 
We have again made a modest profit on the year helped by the success of our 
bookstall which enables us to maintain our low membership fee and underwrite 
more expensive events. 

Scottish Branch 

Members: Ordinary 72 Institutions: 1 Subscription: Individual £15 Couple £20 
Institution £20 (The Institution is the University of Glasgow Students Group). 
Newsletter: 2 p.a. A programme card for the year ahead is sent to all members. 
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Venues include Garvock House Hotel in Dunfermline, Wardie Church in Edinburgh 
and Kelvingrove Museum and Art gallery in Glasgow. 

At the AGM Helen Vincent from the National Library of Scotland gave a very 
interesting talk on Jane’s Scottish Sisters focussing on Elizabeth Hamilton. Susan 
Ferrier and Catherine Sutherland, all of whom were women writing around the time 
of Jane Austen. In March, the subject of the one day symposium was Jane Austen, 
the Writer. There were three speakers. John Mullan’s topic was Speechless in 
Pride and Prejudice and he was, as always, highly articulate and extremely funny. 
Nora Bartlett’s subject was Writing Minor Characters: Mrs Jennings. One of our 
regular speakers, Nora never disappoints and she talked about Mrs Jennings as one 
of the minor characters who plays a very important role. Richard Cronin’s topic 
was Your Most Obedient Humble Servant the Author: the Writer in her Family. In 
this fascinating talk he dealt with Jane’s early writing and how it paved the way for 
her more mature work. 

Sanditon and Suspense was the topic for the Novel Study day in May and 
Nora Bartlett the speaker. She focussed on the manuscript in Jane Austen’s own 
handwriting which gives insight into her writing processes. The ‘suspense’ aspect 
of the talk concerned Jane Austen as a master of technical suspense leaving us with 
this tantalizing fragment, keeping her readers forever in suspense and longing for 
more. 

The Strawberry Tea took place on a rather dreich (dull, gloomy and wet) day 
at Falkland Palace in Fife. Our guide, dressed in period costume, took us on a 
very interesting tour and talked about Mary Queen of Scots and her links with the 
palace. A tea of scones and home-made jam and a tour of Falkland’s fascinating 
shops rounded off the day. 

Cheryl Kinney and Lindy Bell from JASNA were the speakers at a very 
enjoyable August event. In Austen-itis: Sickness and Health in the Novels of Jane 
Austen Cheryl focussed on medical matters. Lindy’s talk To Give or not to Give 
- but When is the Question considered the religious holidays celebrated in Jane 
Austen’s time and the gifts which people gave. In October, Maureen Kelly of the 
Scottish Branch, dressed in Regency housekeeper’s costume, gave a fascinating 
talk Ring the Bell for Hill, dealing with servants, their position and functions. The 
birthday lunch at Garvock House Hotel was followed by an after-dinner speech 
given by Patricia Bascom, a member of the Scottish Branch. She chose as her 
topic In Defence of Mrs Bennet, an extremely amusing ‘courtroom drama’ with 
characters from the novel speaking for and against Mrs Bennet. 

The Glasgow University Group continues to be affiliated to the Scottish Branch, 
though they organise their own activities. During the past year they have had a 
bonnet-making competition, a tea crawl around Glasgow, a visit to Pollock House, 
novel discussion groups and a trip to see Pride and Prejudice and Zombies. 

Southern Circle Group 

Members: 28 Subscription: £5 Newsletter: 2 single sheets p.a. 

There were two meetings of our discussion group. At Chawton in March there was, 
unusually, no particular theme but there was an excellent discussion. The autumn 
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meeting was at Manor House School in Bookham when Emma was discussed. 
Between the two meetings the Group met at the JAS AGM for a picnic lunch and 
very much enjoyed Howard Jacobson’s talk. 2015 was a quiet year but 2016 will 
see changes. The Treasurer Janet Carr is stepping down after a fair few years in 
the job, so we are looking for a replacement. 

South West Branch 

Members: 71 Subscription: £8 Events: £18 members; £22 non-members 
Newsletter: Pleasant Intelligence 2 p.a. 

The charge for events includes two lectures, morning coffee and a buffet lunch; 
the cost is subsidised by the sale of merchandise, bought at Chawton and in Bath 
from time to time and a raffle using mainly donated books. All meetings are held 
at Southernhay Hall in Exeter and there is a regular attendance of over 50. 

Our 2015 programme began on Saturday, 31st January when Roy and Lesley 
Adkins, both of whom are distinguished archaeologists, historians and antiquarians, 
gave a wide-ranging talk based on their book Eavesdropping on Jane Austen’s 
England. After lunch Dr Amy Frost, Curator of Beckford’s Tower at Bath and 
Collections Manager of the Bath Preservation Trust, both informed and entertained 
us, speaking on Living in a Georgian House. 

On Saturday, 28th March we had the pleasure of welcoming Deirdre Le Faye 
to Exeter. She spoke about Jane Austen ’s Country Life (the subject of her new 
book). Lunch came much too soon. In the afternoon Professor Michael Biddiss 
spoke most illuminatingly on ’The Whole Medical Tribe’: Jane Austen and the 
Cultural History of Health. 

On Saturday, 27th June we began our meeting with a vivid talk by Dr Christine 
Kenyon Jones entitled Jane Austen, John Murray and Lord Byron. The speaker 
booked for the afternoon was unfortunately ill at the last moment, but Maggie 
Lane and Penny Townsend stepped in with a talk with readings entitled Real and 
Imaginary Illnesses in Emma. The original speaker has been rebooked for 2016! 

On 24th October we met to hear Penny Townsend give a talk entitled Round 
the Year with Gilbert White, Eighteenth Century Naturalist and Gardener which 
extended our knowledge of the period in a lively manner. In the afternoon Debbie 
Charlton spoke on Archaeology Meets Jane Austen, an account of the excavation 
of the site of Steventon Rectory, demolished in the 1820s, which she led. 

On 16th December some thirty members including our Patron. Diana 
Shervington, met for lunch in Exeter to celebrate the birthday of Diana’s great- 
great-great-aunt. 

During the year contact was established with a group of student Austen 
enthusiasts from Exeter University, a number of whom came to one of our meetings 
as free guests. Looking back on the six years since the branch was started, it is 
doubtful that any of the committee would have foreseen the size and success of the 
branch now. The committee is most grateful for the continuing support of all our 
loyal members. 
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The Old Vicarage, Kintbury 

Gill Hornby 


There are only, as far as we know, two contemporary paintings of the old vicarage 
in Kintbury, and until recently they were both so damaged by dirt and age that it 
was quite hard to make out much of either of them. But now, in preparation for the 
celebrations of 2017, they have both been thoroughly cleaned and restored. And 
for the first time we are able to look upon a proper - dazzling, even - likeness of 
the house that the Austens knew so well. 

This was the home of Thomas Fowle, the vicar of Kintbury from 1762, and 
great friend of George Austen. It was the birthplace of the four Fowle boys, all 
pupils at the Steventon rectory and all, in turn, great friends of the Austen children. 
It was where Cassandra said goodbye to her fiance Tom at Christmas 1795, and 
where she stayed regularly during his time at sea, waiting for his return. The rest 
of the family visited often, too. Kintbury was a natural place at which they could 
break their journeys from Hampshire to Bath or Cheltenham. 

We can see it was a substantial property, in a bucolic setting. The drive winds 
around the house, from the bridge along the river and up to what was clearly 
used as the front door, but which actually faced away from the village and out 
towards the fields. Perhaps the vicars did not like to look upon the large mill, 
which is clearly visible to the left of the picture. The exterior is white painted, 
with a comforting amount of chimneys, two floors of principal accommodation, 
and rooms in the cellar and attic. The house was built in about 1717 - on the site 
of an older vicarage - and enlarged and repaired by Fulwar Craven Fowle when 
he took over the parish from his father. Fulwar and Eliza had seven children, as 
well as various relations living in. so the upgrade was probably essential. The 
two paintings show different views of the house, both of which would have been 
visible to passers-by walking on the riverbank, or crossing the bridge into the 
village. The south side, where we know Eliza to have kept her poultry yard, is 
not shown. 

The two paintings - one of which hangs in the church, the other is in private 
hands - have come down to us from the estate of Isabella Lidderdale, the sixth 
child and youngest daughter of Fulwar and Eliza. She was born here in 1799, 
lived in Kintbury all her life and witnessed, one might imagine with some dismay, 
her family home being pulled down in 1859. 

The present Old Vicarage was built the following year by the then incumbent 
Rev James Dundas. This one is in the Victorian Gothic style and, it seems, on a 
grander scale than the former building, but the footprint of both houses is roughly 
the same. The existing “new” house still uses the cellars of the old - thought 
to date back to Elizabethan times. And the barn and stables to the West of the 
property are modernised, but also original. 
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Caroline Austen wrote in her memoir of Jane’s last visit to Kintbury in the 
summer of 1816. One of the Fowle daughters, Mary Jane, remembered how she 
went over ‘all the old places, and recalled old recollections associated with them, 
as if she never expected to see them again’ - so clearly the Fowle vicarage at 
Kintbury did have a place in the Austen family landscape. Thanks to these two 
paintings, we can at last see it for ourselves. 



Bust of Mrs Craven, grandmother of Martha LLoyd, Maty (Mrs James) Austen, 
Fulwar Craven Fowle and Tom Fowle, in Kintbury church. 
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The Jane Austen Memorial Trust: 
a brief History 1949 to 2015 

Tom Carpenter 


When the Society’s founding members, Beatrice and Dorothy Darnell, learned in 
late 1946 that ‘the Cottage’ in Chawton was to be sold by Edward Knight, they 
wrote a letter published in the Times appealing for money to purchase or obtain 
access to it. This letter caught the eye of Mr T. Edward Carpenter, a Society 
member and then recently retired from his legal practice as a solicitor in North 
London. Since raising collection funds was difficult in the aftermath of World 
War II, he offered to take the project on. His negotiations succeeded, and the 
house and garden were sold out of the historic Chawton manor estate with the 
freehold conveyed to him in July 1948. 



Mr T. Edward Carpenter sweeping the leaves by the 
drawing room entry door in the 1950’s 

As the Society itself was not incorporated, and so could not own property 
legally in its own right, Mr Carpenter created the Jane Austen Memorial Trust 
as a separate Education Charity, whose Trustees could take on the full legal 
responsibilities for the House and Museum without that burden falling on the 
Society’s individual members. A year after the purchase and on the Society’s 
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AGM day on 23rd July 1949, the House was formally opened to the public by the 
Duke of Wellington. As well as being dedicated to Jane Austen’s life and works, 
it is also a memorial to Mr Carpenter’s younger son Lt. Philip Carpenter who was 
lost in action whilst serving in Italy in 1944. 

The Trust was registered under the Charities Act 1960 (No. 307252), and later 
as fully Registered Museum status (part of the national Museums, Libraries & 
Archives Scheme No. RD2033 ) which designated it as the officially recognised 
collector and displayer of Jane Austen artifacts. There was also an ultimate 
provision that, if ever need be and no other way of continuity could be found, 
then it could be offered to become part of the National Trust. In any such, though 
unlikely, event, the Society through their committee would be consulted first. 

The Trustees were appointed under the Provisions of the Trust Deed of July 
1949 set up by Mr Carpenter to own and run the Museum. Among those originally 
appointed from literary backgrounds were Dr Chapman, The Hon Mary Lascelles 
from Oxford University, and later Jane Austen’s biographer Miss Elizabeth 
Jenkins. Over the years there were naturally retirements and new appointments. 
Collectively trustees brought their various skills and wide ranging expertise from 
many different backgrounds to deliver what has over time became a very detailed 
task with obligations covering: 

~ the display and explanation of the museum collection as it has built up; 

~ continuous maintenance of the building, and grounds open much of the 
year; 

~ security and insurance of the many exhibits given, purchased, or loaned 
(and for which the Trust had always accepted full responsibility irrespective 
of origin); 

~ the on-going conservation programme for all the exhibits large and small; 
~ Health and Safety legal responsibilities for both staff and public; 

~ Employment law obligations; 

~ Finance and accounting to present Charities Act requirements; 

~ VAT, PAYE and National Insurance due to the Inland Revenue (some of 
which is reclaimable); 

~ compliance with the Disability Discrimination Act and for ease of 
accessibility; 

~ Museum documentation and archives. 

In addition to this the Trust became the major contributor to and deliverer 
of the highly successful Education Outreach Programme run by its Education 
Officer as a joint venture in conjunction with Chawton House Library, and the 
support of the Society which can help with travel funding for school groups that 
do not have that resource within their budgets. 

Over the years the Museum has also built up a collection of publications 
covering many aspects of Jane Austen’s lifestyle, and literary comment and 
criticism, available for research and study on request at the house. 

The £1,400 originally collected by the Society in 1949 was used to help the 
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roof repair and initial decoration of the ground floor of the house for its opening. 
A further £170 was also paid two years later for work to the attic and decorations 
when other previously tenanted rooms became available for the museum. After 
that, in general, the Trust then funded the operation of the Museum year by year 
from the visitor income. In some years if a modest surplus was made, this was 
carried forward to cover other years when expenditure might exceed the income. 
By 2015 the Museum turnover was in the region of £350,000 per year, meeting 
the routine operating expenses. However, visitor-generated income alone does 
not bring in enough to cover major capital projects or purchase acquisitions, so 
separate fund raising is necessary for those. 

Between 1982 and 1994 a planned conservation overhaul of the buildings 
took place supervised by a period building specialist architect, Penelope Adamson 
ARIBA. It was funded (£100,000) over that period half from Trust reserves, and 
half from the generous grants, especially substantial ones made by Hampshire 
County Council, that were available at that time. This covered all parts of the 
main house structure, and led on to the opening up of the old barn to become The 
Granary meeting room (1991) and provision of the bookshop inside the house 
(1993). The Trust also had an ongoing annual routine preventative maintenance 
progamme in place, approximately £8,000 - £10,000 yearly being allocated from 
visitor income for this. 

In the first year it was open, 1949 tol950, there were 1350 visitors to the 
Museum which was thought to be very encouraging for the time. At that point 
only the Drawing Room and Dining Room were open as other parts of the house 
were still in residential tenancy occupation. By the mid 1950’s the whole house 
had become available so that all the rooms now seen became part of the Museum 
for visitors. Over the years, not least encouraged by film and television adaptions 
of the novels, visitor numbers have risen steadily to around 35,000 to 45,000 p.a 
today. There have been peak years for visitor numbers: in 1996 57,000 came 
following the BBC Pride and Prejudice TV series, and in 2013 50,000 as a result 
of it being the 200th anniversary year of the publication of that novel. 

From 1994 the Trust received very welcome annual donations from the 
Jane Austen Society of North America (JASNA), some £39,000 to date, which 
funded the exhibit conservation programme. Notable examples of this have been 
restoration of the Donkey Carriage specifically known to have been used by Jane; 
and the 1812 Clementi piano (a similar type to one Jane had at Chawton) restored 
to full working condition. Hampshire County Council Museum Service also 
undertook valuable work to conserve the large patchwork bed-cover worked on 
by Jane and her mother. This programme continues and is progressively benefiting 
many other exhibits in the Museum. Donations or legacies, whether of artifacts or 
funds, which are intended specifically to benefit the Museum and collection are 
now best made direct to Jane Austen’s House Museum. 

The Trust has enjoyed the good fortune of the services of dedicated and 
capable people who have come forward at key moments to be the principal on¬ 
site steward or curator. 
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Mr T. Edward Carpenter visited weekly until shortly before his death in 
1969 with Mrs Beach as resident steward. Sir Hugh and Lady Smiley introduced 
Elizabeth Rose (a sister of the late Edward Knight of Chawton House) who 
became steward from 1969, bringing her delightful homely charm to the Museum 
until she retired in 1979, handing on to her brother-in-law John and sister Anne 
Coates. As the first formally appointed curator, it was John Coates who advised 
and oversaw commencement of the building conservation scheme. 

When John and Anne Coates retired, with Society committee approval, the 
National Trust were consulted and inspected the museum and its operation. Their 
advice was that the Memorial Trust was a soundly based system able to fulfil its 
role effectively, and economically, and that it should continue as an independent 
Museum Trust. Following an announcement at the Society AGM in 1983 by 
Sir Hugh Smiley, Jean Bowden, a longstanding active Society member, came 
forward to become another outstandingly successful curator on site. She was able 
progressively to improve the Museum display year by year, and develop and open 
the Granary meeting room and Bookshop which became essential assets to every 
day running. It was on Jean Bowden’s own retirement in 1994 that Tom Carpenter 
(grandson of the founder) took over the curating role, though Jean continued to 
handle literary enquiries because of her extensive knowledge for another two 
years after that. Thus for a time there was the leader of the trustee board also 
at the museum, which helped it continue to evolve, responding to the rapidly 
rising visitor numbers, and the fascinating enquiries and media requests resulting 
from Jane Austen’s ever higher popularity worldwide. He also led the Museum’s 
Enhancement Plan mentioned below. Tom Carpenter was succeeded in this in 
2011 by Louise West, who had been the Museum’s Education Officer, and then 
by Mary Guyatt from 2014. The House managing along with retail activities was 
ably covered by Ann Channon from 1993 until her retirement in 2015. 

As the Museum grew so did the need for staff to operate it. The principal posts 
now comprise (with their current appointees): 

~ a Curator - Mary Guyatt 

~ a Finance Officer - Bruce Johnstone, who also has a book-keeping 
assistant 

~ a Retail Manager - Ashley Stimpson, who is supported by shop retail 
assistants 

~ an Education Officer - Annalie Talent 
~ a Collections Officer and Archivist - Isabel Snowden 
~ a Volunteers and Stewards Manager - Janet Johnstone 
~ a Secretary for general enquiries - Gill Stanton 

~ a large team of volunteers (several of whom are Society members), who 
cover the Museum stewarding work on a rota. 

As separate subcontracts, marketing is done by Madelaine Smith; and 
gardening done by Celia Simpson, a lifelong qualified gardener with particular 
interest in period plants and varieties. The garden especially adds much to the 
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pleasure of the visitor experience. 

Whilst its charitable obligations and remit was to the worldwide public, the 
Trust has always sought to liaise in practical ways with the Society’s Chairman 
and Committee. Both descendant family and a number of Society members over 
time have been generous providers of objects into the display or the research 
accessible collection. The Memorial Trustees have been delighted to acknowledge 
this ongoing willingness of the donors to share those artifacts with the wider 
public. 

Following an announcement made at the Society’s 2004 AGM the Trust began 
a Museum Enhancement Plan to improve and enrich further the visitor enjoyment. 
This commenced in the winter of 2004, and was carried out in stages up to mid 
2009. The purpose was to relocate the point of entry payment - up until then done 
at a cash till in the Drawing Room - and the retail book and souvenir sales out 
of the main house, so that it could be returned to a pleasant home ambience feel, 
which is enjoyed by so many from all over the world, as each page of the visitor 
book shows. The display with its cases and presentation were entirely refreshed. 
In order to do this a completely new building was added to the site following all 
the appropriate surveys, archeological inspections, and planning consent, bearing 
in mind the main house structure has a Grade II listing. 

The new building created a dedicated Learning Centre and meeting room 
which released the former Granary from that role, so the latter has become the 
entry point and retail shop instead. This project was co-ordinated by a professional 
museum designer, Michael Cashman, and the main works contract supervised 
by Hampshire County Council Architect’s Department for the Trust. The new 
Education Building was opened on the 200 th anniversary of the Austen family 
moving into to Chawton (9 th July 1809) by Elizabeth Garvie, the actress who 
had played Elizabeth Bennet in the 1982 BBC TV production. It was specifically 
designed to be in the same style and dimensions with external appearance 
matching the existing historic range on the site so that it blends in naturally 
and visually, whilst providing the modern facilities internally that are needed. 
The Trust fortunately obtained a Heritage Lottery Fund grant of £38,000 for the 
first stage, and it was followed by a second grant of £540,000 out of a £675,000 
total project expenditure. The balance came from a private trust grant given by 
the Executors of the late Penelope Dore who was a long standing friend of the 
Carpenter family. 

There have been many highlights over the years including a visit by HRH 
Princess Alexandra of Kent in the late summer 1999 to celebrate the 50 th 
anniversary year of the Museum opening and the Memorial Trust. During her tour 
of the house she met current family descendants Richard Knight (President of 
the Society),and Lt Comdr Francis Austen RN retd. She took delight in greeting 
‘Derby George’ who was the professional driving donkey hired to pull Jane 
Austen’s carriage in his full polished harness and hooves! (He has also filmed for 
the BBC at the house.) 

Through the work of Professor Kathryn Sutherland (as a trustee) an introduction 
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was made to the Bodleian Library in Oxford who took on the expert conservation 
of the Trust’s collection of first editions. When it came up for auction from a 
private collection in 2011 Professor Sutherland enabled the Memorial Trust to 
become a contributing partner with the Bodleian Library which led the successful 
bid, supported by a major Heritage Lottery Fund grant, that secured Jane Austen’s 
manuscript of ‘The Watsons’ as an artifact of National importance addition to 
their collection, and thus now in the public domain. 

Under the Charities Act 2006 with enabling regulations in 2012, the Charity 
Commission set up the option of a new modern format for charities to adopt if 
they wished. It is called a Charitable Incorporated Organisation (CIO). It enables 
the creation for the first time of a legally recognised permanent continuing 
independent entity as distinct from a traditional trust which is technically a 
changing one from time to time as trustees join and retire. There is a model form 
of Constitution offered which gives a more flexible corporate style of management 
and which is particularly helpful for charities where there is quite a component of 
business aspect to be handled in fulfilment of their objects. It limits the personal 
liability of trustees themselves. The Regulation, accounting requirements, annual 
returns, and overall supervision remain wholly with the Charity Commission. The 
existing tax benefits for a charity such as exemption from income or corporation 
tax continue unchanged. 



HRH Princess Alexandra meeting ‘Derby George ’ 
with Jane Austen’s Donkey carriage, 1999. 
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The 1949 Trust Deed never could have envisaged the progress and success the 
museum has achieved over the years to reach its present level of visitor numbers, 
nor the services and resources which it can now offer so widely. The Memorial 
Trustees took the decision in 2013 that a change to the CIO format was the best 
way to modernise the governance and legal structure of the whole museum 
operation. 

The steps to do this by making an on-line application to the Charity Commission 
were accordingly put in hand and the new “Jane Austen’s House Museum CIO” 
was formally incorporated on 31st March 2014 (Reg No. 1156458). There has 
then followed a period whilst the practical transfer of all the business aspects 
which the Memorial Trust had hitherto run were carried through into the name of 
the new CIO. This included vesting the freehold title from the last serving trustees 
names into the name of the Jane Austen’s House Museum. That is particularly 
helpful as there is no longer any need to record with the Land Registry details 
every time a trustee joined or retired because the new name endures permanently. 
Final steps were concluded in the summer of 2015, and as a result of an Order 
made by the Charity Commission the former Jane Austen Memorial Trust is now 
fully merged in and has become part of Jane Austen’s House Museum CIO. 

Thus a new happy and exciting chapter has opened in the history of the 
museum enabling the house with its collection and archives to continue as an 
assured and ongoing permanent entity. It is now led by Isabel Hughes who has a 
professional museum background herself, supported again by a team of trustees 
who individually bring a wide range of knowledge, ability and talents to the 
whole operation. 
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Not Martha Lloyd 

Diane Bilbey 


For over forty years, the accepted image of Martha Lloyd - friend of Jane Austen, 
Chawton Cottage companion, and later second wife to Jane’s brother, Francis 
William Austen - has been the small photographic portrait of the kindly woman 
with a small terrier on her lap, held in an engraved gilt framed case. One of those 
sentimental portraits - including beloved pet dog - that were so popular in the mid 
to late nineteenth century. 



The photograph itself has been housed at Jane Austen’s House Museum since 
the mid-1970’s, part of a small group of Austen family portraits on loan from a 
private lender, and always traditionally identified as Martha Lloyd. It was also 
thought to have been a ‘daguerrotype’, an early photographic process widely used 
between 1840 and 1855, whereby images were captured onto highly reflective 
polished silver. However, a recent comment by a visitor to the Museum cast doubt 
as to the type of photographic process, and following further investigation, has 
meant we have to conclude that the portrait can no longer be identified as Martha 
Lloyd. 

The visitor (it turns out quite rightly) suggested that the photograph looked 
more like an ‘ambrotype’ a later photographic process in use between 1855 and 
1865, whereby the image is created on photographic emulsion applied to glass. 
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Further research undertaken at Jane Austen’s House Museum together with 
opinions from colleagues at the Victoria and Albert Museum, have confirmed that 
it is indeed an ambrotype. Martha Lloyd died in 1843 at the age of seventy-eight, 
over ten years prior to the development of this process, so, consequently, the 
photograph cannot be of her. 

Try an internet search for ‘Martha Lloyd’ (with reference to Jane Austen) 
and you’ll find this as the sole image result. Widely used by Austen scholars 
including George Holbert Tucker and Claire Tomalin. it also currently features on 
text panels within Jane Austen’s House Museum. The photograph also appears on 
the front cover of A Jane Austen Household Book with Martha Lloyd’s Recipes 
by Peggy Hickman, whilst artistic license shows it in a different frame. The same 
year (1978), saw the photograph discussed in a short article by George Holbert 
Tucker in the Jane Austen Society Reports. Here, the other thorny question of the 
possible ownership of the two crosses is discussed, in relation to the so-called 
Martha Lloyd photograph. In his article, Holbert Tucker asserted that he could see 
that ‘Martha Lloyd’ was wearing the cross originally belonging to Jane Austen. 

The ramifications of this not being Martha Lloyd are wide-ranging within the 
Jane Austen community. Not only does it now mean there is now no known image 
of Martha Lloyd, but it also debunks Holbert Tucker’s theory of the Jane Austen 
cross supposedly worn by Martha and glinting in the image: we can no longer 
say which cross belonged to whom. We might even ask ourselves why we never 
looked more closely at some of the other details in the photograph, such as the 
sitter’s apparent age or her (later) style of dress. 

So if this is not Martha Lloyd, who is this dog-owning woman? Clearly 
because of its provenance resting as it does with the other family portraits, we 
can fairly confidently assert that it is almost certainly someone with an Austen 
connection. The date range for the photographic process might also give us a clue. 
Research so far concludes that it might be Frances Sophia Austen (1821-1904), 
daughter of Francis William Austen. After the death of Martha Lloyd, Frances 
kept house for her father, and is recorded as being in the same household in the 
1861 census. She would have been aged somewhere between 34 and 44 years of 
age at the time the photograph was taken, despite appearing much older to our 
eyes. Infamous for burning Jane Austen letters that had been held in safe-keeping 
by her father, could this benign-looking woman in the photograph be her? 

The display of Austen family photographs is currently on display at Jane 
Austen’s House Museum, in the Austen Family Room. 

Information for this article is drawn from research undertaken by colleagues at 
Jane Austen’s House Museum: Mary Guyatt, Isabel Snowden and Jen Harris, 
and from correspondence with Deirdre Le Faye. Thanks are also extended to the 
owner of the photograph and to Martin Barnes, Senior Curator of Photographs 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum . 
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Jane Austen’s Alton Quakers 


Jane Hurst 


When she came to Chawton in Hampshire in the summer of 1809, Jane Austen 
had moved into an area of Non-conformism. The adjacent town of Alton had 
active Quaker and Independent groups who played an important part in the life of 
the community. How much Jane was aware of this is not clear but she certainly 
had dealings with several of them. 

In April 1809, when Jane’s brother Frank Austen was about to go to sea, he 
settled his wife in Alton. Fanny Austen, later Knight (eldest daughter of Jane’s 
brother Edward) wrote to her friend Miss Chapman 1 about the ‘cottage of Mrs. 
F. Austens close to the town (where she is settled for the tw>o years her husband 
expects to be absent. He is gone to China, & she is to be confined in June)’. It was 
here in the Lenten Street property (then called Rose Cottage but now known as 
The Old House) that, later in April, Frank’s wife had to receive a visit from her 
mother-in-law, Mrs Austen, who was taken ill while travelling through the town 
en route from Southampton to Godmersham. 

On 8th August 1809 (by which time Mrs Austen and her daughters were living 
in Chawton Cottage), Frank and Mary’s baby son was baptised Francis William at 
St Lawrence’s Church in Alton. A few months later, Fanny recorded in her diary 2 : 
7 went to Rose Cottage to stay a day or two with Mrs. F. A.’ The next day she 
added ‘We walked in the Town. Mr Waring called.’ 



Alton High Street c!900 showing the Curtis home on the right at No. 4 next door to the 
Crown Hotel. The first site of Henry Austen’s bank was in the white house at No.10. 
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Jeremiah Waring was the landlord of Rose Cottage. He was a member of 
a local Quaker family who had many interests in Alton as they were clothiers, 
mercers and drapers as well as property owners. Later, after the Frank Austens 
left, Jeremiah lived here himself 3 . 

Interestingly, several of the Warings also appeared in print. Jeremiah’s 
son Elijah moved to Wales where he mainly wrote poems and established The 
Cambrian Visitor: a Monthly Miscellany for the Principality of Wales and the 
Adjoining Counties. He also provided the introduction to a book of poems by 
Sarah Newman, an orphan who was a servant at Mrs Alexander’s Ladies Boarding 
School in Turk Street, Alton. The subscribers to this volume included Edward 
William Gray (partner with Jane’s brother Henry in the Alton Bank). Charles 
Newnham (the apothecary/surgeon about whom Jane wrote ‘Lines to Maria 
Bedford’), B[enjamin] H Coleby (the shopkeeper from whom Jane ordered a 
cloak) and Miss Prowting of Chawton (who is mentioned in Jane’s letters). The 
book, ‘Poems, on Subjects Connected with Scripture’ 4 was printed/published in 
1811 by William Pinnock of Alton - who was the Librarian of the Alton Book 
Society to which Jane Austen belonged. No doubt there would have been a 
copy of the book in the Society’s bookcase - did Jane ever borrow it? William 
Pinnock himself later moved to London, where he made a national reputation for 
educational and religious books. Elijah’s daughter. Anna Letitia Waring, wrote 
hymns as did Elijah’s brother Samuel Miller Waring. 

At the end of November 1812, with winter approaching, Jane wrote to Martha 
Lloyd that ‘There was no ready-made Cloak at Alton that would do, but Coleby 
has undertaken to supply one in a few days; it is to be Grey Woollen & cost ten 
shillings.’ 5 Benjamin Hart Coleby was a Quaker who came from Norfolk and 
he moved into 31-33 High Street in Alton just a couple of years after Jane came 
to Chawton. Benjamin did not just sell clothing in his draper’s shop. In March 
1813, Jane’s sister Cassandra bought bedding and kitchen equipment for Chawton 
House from him, in preparation for brother Edward’s arrival with his family, later 
in the year. She also made a payment of £20 in January 1817. Another customer 
who patronised Benjamin was Jane and Cassandra’s mother. Mrs Austen paid £20 
or £30 every couple of months between 1819 and 1825 but, sadly, there do not 
seem to be any details of what was bought. 

The Alton Quaker with whom Jane probably had most dealings towards the 
end of her life was her apothecary William Curtis. He was the third generation 
of Curtis doctors in the town and he lived at 4 High Street - opposite the Curtis 
Museum which is named after William’s son - another Mr William Curtis. 

The first of the family to come to Alton was John Curtis who arrived in 1719 
to help Elizabeth Inwood whose husband, also a medical man, had died. John 
married the daughter, Mary, and thus acquired the house which stayed in the 
family for over 200 years. 

The first mention that Jane made of William was in June 1814 when she wrote 
to Cassandra 6 telling her that ‘Miss Benn continues the same - M' Curtis, however 
saw her yesterday & said her hand was getting on as well as possible.’ It is 
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noticeable that neither Jane nor Miss Benn consulted Mr Newnham at the other 
end of Alton. Jane had visited him with Miss Beckford and, according to the poem 
she wrote at the time 7 , does not seem to have been very impressed by him. 

We are lucky to have a description of William from a book about his son 8 . 
In it he was said to have been ‘of medium height, rather broad, with dark brown 
hair, small side whiskers, greyish eyes, a good, firm chin and a kindly expression. 
Having been brought up in a Quaker family he dressed quietly and took life 
seriously.’ He had studied at St Thomas’ and Guy’s Hospitals before returning to 
Alton to assist his father, James Curtis. 

Jane must have consulted William several times and she wrote ‘my having 
seen Mr Curtis, or my Disorder’s chusing to go away, have made me better this 
morning’ on 6th April 1817. A few weeks later, in her last surviving letter from 
Chawton, Jane described how she had been to Anne Sharp 9 :- 

‘my cheif sufferings were from feverish nights, weakness & Languor.- This 
Discharge was on me for above a week, & as our Alton Apoth?' did not pretend to 
be able to cope with it, better advice was called in.’ Jane then went to Winchester 
to Mr Lyford - but, of course, he could not help either. At least, being an honest 
Quaker, Mr Curtis admitted that he could not offer a cure where he probably knew 
there was none. 

William Hugh Curtis, in his book about his grandfather William Curtis junior 10 , 
suggests that ‘the character of Mr Perry, the apothecary, in Emma, ... may have 
been drawn to some extent from her own medical practitioner, Mr Curtis.’ He 
quotes: ‘Mr Perry was an intelligent, gentlemanlike man, whose frequent visits 
were one of the comforts of Mr Woodhouse’s life’ and that ‘he is always wanted 
all round the country.’ 

Mr Perry famously is still considering whether to set himself up with a 
carriage, but the Curtis family had their coach house and stable at the end of their 
garden - fronting onto Church Street in Alton - so that transport could be ready 
to take the doctor out to the surrounding villages as soon as he was needed. These 
buildings still exist and can be visited as they now house the Allen Gallery. 

William lived much longer than his famous patient - he was aged 80 when he 
died on 13th October 1849. William Terrell Gunner, a local farmer, wrote in his 
diary 11 on the 19th: 

‘Mr. Curtis buried today, a great many followed him to the grave & much 
respect was shown the family - as a Doctor he was liked for his kindness & 
attention - a remarkably fine hale old man to within 6 months of his death. 
The Knell curiously enough tolled for some other person as he was carried 
past the Church, he being a Quaker, it would not have been ringing for him, 
they object to anything of the kind.’ 

He was laid to rest in the Quaker Burial Ground next to the Meeting House 
in Church Street. 

One feels that Jane Austen could hardly have failed to notice the Quakers’ 
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unfashionable appearance. Forty years later, in 1849, William Gunner wrote 12 
that one young Friend ‘looks quite pretty even in her Quaker ’s bonnet; I wish they 
would do away with that odd style of dress’. Later though, when he got to know 
the family better, he changed his mind as ‘the Quaker simplicity of dress adds a 
charm to her appearance & shows a mind above the follies of the world.’ This 
was Emma Curtis who was William Gunner’s future wife. 

One wonders what Jane thought of their outfits after having seen the fashions 
of the day in London and Kent - but then it was she who talked of ordering the 
Grey Woollen Cloak from Mr Coleby. 

Notes 

1. Kent Archives U.951/C.107/4. 

2. Kent Archives U .951 /F.24/6. 

3. Alton Poor Rates, Flampshire Record Office, 21M71/P015. 

4. Available as a free Ebook. 

5. Jane Austen’s Letters, ed. Deirdre Le Faye, 4th edn. (2011), p.204. 

6. Jane Austen's Letters, ed. Deirdre Le Faye, 4th edn. (2011), p.275 

7. ‘Lines to Maria Beckford’, ‘Minor Works’ edited R.W.Chapman, 1975. 

8. A Quaker Doctor and Naturalist, Wm Flugh Curtis, 1961. 

9. Jane Austen S Letters, ed. Deirdre Le Faye, 4th edn. (2011), p.356. 

10. A Quaker Doctor and Naturalist, Wm Flugh Curtis, 1961. 

11. Flampshire Record Office, 284M87/2. 

12. Flampshire Record Office, 284M87/2. 
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Louisa Lushington’s Journal: 
new light on Jane’s nephews and nieces 

Margaret Wilson 


In 2013 an interesting purchase was made by Chawton House Library of a 
manuscript journal written by Louisa Lushington (1802-85). The journal covers 
two years, 1821-22, and within the first of those years Louisa paid a visit to the 
family of Jane’s widowed brother, Edward Knight at Godmersham Park, near 
Canterbury. 1 On reading 19 year-old Louisa’s account of the week she spent with 
Edward’s children, we can gain a vivid picture of these lively nephews and nieces 
with whom Jane was so familiar. Although the visit took place four years after 
Jane’s death, one can assume that the young people’s characteristics which Louisa 
observed were much the same as those which Jane knew. 

First, it is helpful to establish any link between Jane herself and the Kent 
branch of the Lushington family. The one member of the clan whom we know that 
Jane met was Stephen Rumbold Lushington (1776-1869), the MP for Canterbury, 
who lived in Norton Court, near Faversham. She mentions him in a letter of 14th 
October 1813 and clearly approved of him. 2 How was Stephen Rumbold related to 
Louisa? They were distant cousins. Stephen’s great-grandfather, another Stephen 
(1675-1716) was also the great-great-grandfather of Louisa. However, her branch 
of the family did not live in Kent; her father Sir Henry Lushington (1775-1863), 
who was the British Consul-General in Naples from 1815 to 1832, had his family 
seat in Berkshire. 3 

What of the link between Louisa and the Knight family? They were not related, 
but Louisa reveals in her journal that she already knows the two eldest Knight sons, 
Edward and George. There is a clue to the origin of this friendship in a brief entry in 
the 1819 diary of the eldest Knight daughter, Fanny, who noted the following: ‘July 
13 Edward and George returned from abroad. George’s attachment & proposal to 
Miss Lushington and correspondence with Lady L on the subject’ , 4 This must refer 
to Louisa’s family as the Kent Lushingtons were not titled at that time. Moreover, in 
a letter that year Fanny indicates that her brothers had travelled to Florence, Rome 
and Naples. 5 Louisa and her family normally resided in Naples and her father, 
in his role as Consul-General, would have encountered many English travellers 
there, so the Knight brothers and Louisa may well have met there. There is no 
further mention of this holiday romance, so it cannot have prospered; presumably 
the young people were content to remain just friends. Two years later the entry in 
Louisa’s journal for her Godmersham visit in August describes her spending ‘an 
extremely pleasant week’ and shows her familiarity with some of the family when 
she writes ‘we could scarcely consider ourselves strangers’. 

Louisa begins her account by depicting Jane’s brother Edward as ‘a very 
excellent person, religious, very much attached to his family, cheerful, hospitable, 
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courteous, and very kind to all of us.’ She then describes Edward’s children, 
beginning with a glowing portrait of the eldest unmarried daughter, Marianne. 6 She 
‘is about nineteen & has the management of the family, table, &c, she is very pretty 
every way, face, and figure, large hazel eyes, pretty nose, very small mouth, a good 
complexion with a good deal of color [sic], her face is rather round than oval, and 
she has very pretty brown hair, dark eye-brows, and eye lashes, the expression of 
her countenance is laughing, good humoured [ The resemblance to what we know 
of her Aunt Jane’s looks is striking] .... her manners are very good & pleasing, 
totally without affectation, she did everything in her power to amuse us, and make 
us comfortable in which she entirely succeeded, her disposition & heart seem 
thoroughly kind and good and to conclude she rides well, shoots well with bows 
and arrows, plays cricket with her brothers & loves dogs & horses.’ 

She refers to the youngest daughters, Cassandra and Louisa, who were 14 and 
16 at the time and so ‘not yet out’ (i.e. in society) but admits that they are both 
‘very handsome, with large dark eyes’. This completes the feminine side of the 
family and she moves on to the boys, beginning with Edward and George, the two 
eldest sons who ‘are such old established friends, that they need no description to 
keep them fresh in my memory’. In Louisa’s own family there were six boys the 
eldest of whom was 18 at that time and no other daughters. Louisa’s familiarity 
with the hobbies and antics of boys (which is evident in her account) was probably 
the result of her own family’s masculine bias. 

She continues ‘Henry, the third son, is in the army, he is very good-natured and 
gay, excels in mimicry, acting, singing Lrench songs, paying compliments &c, the 
fourth son William is to be in the church, he was not there at first and before we 
saw him he caused us a great deal of laughter for there appeared to be nothing ever 
so extraordinary that William could not do, nothing happening different from usual 
but William was the cause of it and never did we ask a question about any sound or 
appearance in the house or grounds, but the answer always was it’s only William; 
he is tall, thin, very active and has a good deal of humor [sic] & oddity about 
him’. This character sketch of William suggests that she found him intriguing. Jane 
Austen herself mentioned his activity in 1805 when she played at ‘Battledoor & 
Shuttlecock’ with him and practised hard at the game over two mornings 7 His later 
dalliance with the governess of his sister Fanny’s step-daughter. Miss Atkinson, 
caused much concern in the family and was quickly hushed up. 8 

Louisa moves on to the fifth son. Charles, then eighteen. He is ‘intended for the 
law, he and I were great friends, he pretended to be desperately in love (he was a 
little smitten) with the governess, who neglected him to flirt with his elder brothers, 
at which he pretended to be sometimes greatly afflicted, sometimes enraged, & 
sometimes indifferent, he made me his confidante and amused me excessively 
with his moans, and groans, deep sighs, starts of passions & various receipts to 
get rid of his love such as drowning himself, living in a cave taking camphor julip, 
hanging himself at the foot of the bed, deep reading, hunting, leaving off eating 
&c ‘. The governess mentioned here was Miss Dickinson, who taught Louisa and 
Cassandra up until September 1821, after which Louisa left the schoolroom and 
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Cassandra joined Mary Dorothea Knatchbull, Fanny’s step-daughter, to share the 
governess Miss Atkinson, mentioned earlier. Jane Austen once commented on 
the task of teaching the Knight girls being an unenviable one; in April 1811 she 
wrote of the current governess ‘I suppose she is hard at it, governing away - poor 
creature! I pity her, tho’ they are my neices [sic]. 9 

Louisa’s description of the family continues: ‘the youngest son John |who was 
11] was at school. In addition to the family, there were staying there a son & 
daughter of Sir Edward Knatchbull (who married the eldest daughter) & their 
governess Miss Atkinson, very clever & good-tempered we were told, and who 
sung very well, talked very well, sighed very well and smiled very well, and knit 
muffetees [probably scarves] for the gentlemen. Norton Knatchbull is a very nice 
boy & soon became a great favourite with us all, and his sister’s manners form a 
perfect contrast with those of her governess. I think as I have been describing the 
whole family I ought not to leave out Kaky [Caky] the old nurse, who has lived with 
them nine and twenty years, nursed them all, and now doctors them all.’ Louisa 
reflected on the physical prowess of the young men and their fondness for teasing: 
‘The whole family excel in riding, hunting, fishing, bathing, leaping, shooting, 
cricketing &c and moreover have an admirable knack of inventing & relating as 
facts, things which never did or could have taken place, and this with the gravest 
faces imaginable. I was frequently taken in to believe either impossibilities.’ 

Sunday was rather different from other days and suited Louisa. ‘On Sunday 
we all went to the village church (and behaved very well) the whole party took a 
walk together before dinner, no music was allowed in the evening but we talked 
and laughed, gave words &c, and at half past ten all the servants assembled in the 
parlour where we all went & Mr Knight read short evening prayers, this I liked 
very much.’ 

More activity followed on the Monday: ‘The amusement of the next day was 
dragging the river & fishing, I cannot say I enjoyed seeing the poor fish gasping for 
breath & struggling though Mr Charles Knight did assure me they jumped about 
because, poor things, they were so happy to get out of the water, where they were 
very near being drowned, but I was very much amused with what followed for 
when the fishing was over three of the Mr Knights took a run & then jumped head 
foremost in the river with all their clothes on. Mr H Knight had on enormous large 
postilion’s boots, this feat they performed twice & the second time Mr W Knight 
turned head over heels in the air as he went in'. 

Bad weather did not deter the Knights from enjoying themselves on a rainy 
day, which was also the day of a Royal funeral. ‘Tuesday (the day of the queen’s 
funeral) it poured with rain, we stayed at home but the gentlemen said it was a 
capital day for hunting, and away they all went following a piece of dead deer 
which William had (tied to his whip) & which he dragged through all the strange 
places he could think of; when they came home they said they had excellent sport, 
which rather surprized me. The next day we went to a part of the Park called the 
race-ground, and their horses & some belonging to Lord George Bentinck & Mr 
Beresford (who were on a visit to them) ran races, the three youngest Mr Knights 
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performed the parts of jockies, in appropriate dresses & were none of them killed 
or thrown off, to use a most elegant phrase this was “very good fun”.’ 

Another outing involved a visit to a neighbouring property, the home of 
George Hatton, a former suitor of Fanny Knight, whom Jane Austen also knew: 
‘The other days we rode and walked, and one day we went to see Eastwell Park, 
a most beautiful place, belonging to Mr Hatton; and one day we shot with bows 
and arrows. We had music every night regularly, all the Mr Knights sing more or 
less & two of them very well. To conclude 1 think them a very delightful family 
& we none of us ever passed time more pleasantly than we did at their house’. 
Louisa’s account is a delightfully informal picture of what Jane’s boisterous young 
nephews were like as a family group. Bearing in mind the ages of the five boys 
at home which ranged from 27 to 18, and the fact that they were as yet unmarried 
and so devoid of responsibilities, their jollity and preference for physical exercise 
is perhaps understandable. Louisa too, being used to six brothers, obviously felt 
completely relaxed in this setting. 

After reading this glimpse of Louisa’s brief encounter with Jane’s Godmersham 
relations, I was interested to know about her later life. Only a few years later she 
married a naval man. Admiral Sir Charles Burrard, a bachelor of 33 who had just 
retired from the Navy. The couple set up house in Lyndhurst in the New Lorest 
where they raised a family of six daughters - something of a contrast to Louisa’s 
family background. The colourful account she gave of the Knight family throws a 
new light on Jane’s extended family in Kent. 


Notes 

1. I am indebted to the staff of Chawton House Library for their kind help in 
enabling me to read the manuscript. It is available to anyone who wishes 
to consult it. Anyone interested should contact the Librarian for more 
information. 

2. Le Laye, Dcirdre, ed., Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1995) No.92,140ctober 
1813 

3. Louisa’s mother was Lrances Lewis, sister of Matthew Lewis author of the 
Gothic novel The Monk which Jane mentions in Northanger Abbey 

4. Lanny Knight’s diary for 1819. Catalogue Mark: U951 L24/16.1 am grateful 
to the Kent History Centre, Maidstone, for allowing me to quote from the 
Knatchbull family papers held in their archives. 

5. Letter from Lanny Knight to Miss Chapman, 25 March 1819. Catalogue Mark: 
U951C109/10 

6. By this date Edward’s two eldest daughters, Lanny and Elizabeth, were both 
married 

7. Letters, No.45, 24 August 1805 

8. See my book Almost Another Sister. The Story of Fanny Knight, Jane Austen s 
Favourite Niece (Maidstone, 1997) p.92 

9. Letters, No.72, 30 April, 1811 
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Steel’s Navy List, 1802 

Hazel Jones 


When in 1806 the hero of Persuasion, Frederick Wentworth, returns to sea after 
their broken engagement. Anne Elliot is wholly reliant on navy lists for regular 
news of his ships, promotions and prize taking. A dip into a slightly earlier list 
reveals the kind of information she and her real-life contemporaries would have 
discovered. The December 1802 edition of Steel’s Original and Correct List of the 
Royal Navy is a fine example of good things coming in small packages. Measuring 
only five and a half by five and a half inches - the ideal size to smuggle into 
Kellynch among slim volumes of poetry - it contains a plethora of fascinating 
detail within its fifty two pages, as can be seen in the list of contents on its cover. 
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ING and Mr. HAWKE5, Deptford; Mr. SIMPSON, and Mr T. BROWN, Edinburgh; Mr. W. REID, Leitii; and.#* 
tnher Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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David Steel (1763 - 1803) was a nautical bookseller in London, who 
recognized a demand for up-to-the minute information about Royal Navy ships 
and naval personnel. His unofficial lists appeared from 1780 to 1816 and proved a 
popular and invaluable resource throughout the wars with the French. The earliest 
productions were little more than thin pamphlets, comprising a list of ships with 
the number of their guns, the names of their commanders and an indication of 
whether the vessels were in commission, in ordinary (out of commission), or 
under construction. By the end of 1781, they also gave the locations of home and 
foreign stations and a record of vessels taken by or from the enemy. The next 
development named officers who had perished in the service of their country. 
In 1782, the information expanded to include the launch or acquirement date of 
each ship and the names of the Lords of the Admiralty, Commissioners of the 
Navy and Navy Agents. During the wars with the French, Steel’s list appeared at 
the beginning of every month. By 1802, it contained an immense mass of useful 
intelligence, including the names of Post Captains, Commanders, Lieutenants, 
Masters, Surgeons, and officers of the Royal Marines. Although unofficial. Steel’s 
Original and Correct List of the Royal Navy was accounted both accurate and 
trustworthy; it was not until the beginning of 1814 that the Royal Navy itself 
began producing anything comparable. Compiled under Admiralty direction, it 
was issued from Albemarle Street in London by Jane Austen’s publisher, John 
Murray. The Miss Musgroves in Persuasion , eager to read up on all matters naval, 
acquire a copy of the requisite list - ‘their own navy-list, the first that had ever 
been at Uppercross’. 1 The Musgroves obviously had not troubled themselves with 
following feckless Dick’s fortunes, or lack of them, before his death at sea in 
1812. Which particular version of the list they consult on this occasion is not 
specified, nor from where they might have purchased it. Fifty booksellers are 
named at the foot of the 1802 cover, a number of whom were based in London, but 
the majority operated in coastal towns such as Portsmouth, Dartmouth, Harwich, 
Lynn, Yarmouth and Brighton. The closest supplier to Uppercross, and indeed 
Kellynch, is Mr G Frampton in Dorchester, although ‘other Booksellers in Town 
and Country’ also sold Steel’s and, by 1814, the authorised Royal Navy List. 

Like the Musgroves’ list of September 1814, that of December 1802 was 
produced in a brief period of peace. The Treaty of Amiens, signed on March 
27th, granted a cessation of hostilities for fourteen months. Eight months into the 
peace, 301 ships in Steel’s are recorded as in commission, on foreign stations, or 
in passage. 324 ships are out of commission and back in port, with a skeleton crew 
of ‘1 Boatswein [sic], 1 Gunner, 1 Carpenter, and 1 Cook, with their Servants’. 
Each inactive ship also had a purser, who was granted leave to live on shore, at 
a specified distance from the port. A number of ordinary seamen were retained 
on board, according to the size of the vessel - thirty six men being assigned to 
those with 100 guns or more, fourteen to 50 guns and six to sloops. As for the 
officers, those on decommissioned ships made their way home, as did Francis and 
Charles Austen. In February 1802, Charles was already on his way from Lisbon 
to Portsmouth in the Endymion. In November he is recorded as dining with the 
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Chutes at the Vyne with his brother James 2 . Both he and Francis probably divided 
their time on shore between their relations at Steventon, Bath and Godmersham. 

Captain Wentworth’s first ship, for which Henrietta and Louisa search in 
vain, appears in Steel’s list of 1802. The real Asp, built in 1794, would have 
been only twelve years old in 1806, when Jane Austen dispatches Wentworth to 
the West Indies in her. Interestingly, that is exactly where she is stationed at the 
end of 1802. The construction date of Yarmouth, the oldest ship still in service 
at this time, although demoted to a receiving ship for pressed seamen, is 1745. 
Launch dates in the 1750s, 60s and 70s are not unusual, bearing out Wentworth’s 
claim that ships ‘not fit to be employed’ 3 for action beyond home waters, were 
sent frequently to foreign stations. In the 1802 list, Charles Austen’s Namur, to 
which he was promoted as Flag Captain in November 1811, is at Chatham, ‘to 
be cut down’ from 90 to 74 guns. Built in 1756, it was one of the longest serving 
ships still in commission. Of the six ships named in Mansfield Park, William 
Price’s Antwerp and Thrush are fictional; the Canopus, Cleopatra, Endymion 
and Elephant, all appear in Steel's list. Wentworth himself reads aloud ‘the little 
statement’ of his second ship, the Laconia, ‘her name and rate, and present non¬ 
commissioned class’, 4 but although the Grappler, in which Benwick returns to 
Portsmouth from the Cape as a newly made captain in August 1814, is. in the 1802 
list, moored at Plymouth, there is no mention of a Laconia. There is. however, a 
Love & Friendship, a small gun vessel equipped in neither a loving nor friendly 
spirit, with two cannons. 


STOPS LIST OF THE ROYAL NAVY. I! 


Ships Nnmi’s. 

C NEPTLNE (G. S,) 

Captat /«, 

Admiral M. Miilunke.. f 
Capt. \V.o l Kryen Drury J 

Pur>nj. 

iam. il«xl“Son... 

WiHtam Goddard 

Stations. Built, 

Spithead....1797 

Chatham, to be cut down to a 74 .... 1756 





James Irwin .... 
k. Nicholson .... 
N.G. Butt. 




Plymouth, to repair... ,T. 17y7* 

Portsmouth, to repair. T. 17K> 

O fji iVmMi*, F. .36 



In the Monthly Miscellaneous Intelligence section for November (the list is 
‘corrected to December 1802’ and came out on the first of each month) is the 
heading. Ships Sold, broken up, &c. One of these is the Scorpion, on which Charles 
Austen served for two years as a lieutenant, until 1798. In Anne Elliot’s copy of 
a list in 1808 or thereabouts, she might have seen Captain Wentworth’s worn out 
Asp in this section. Had Wentworth’s luck not held and the Asp been caught in 
the storm off Plymouth, his death would have been recorded in a short paragraph 
beneath the sad fate of various defunct ships. Under Lost in the 1802 list, the Fly, 
a sloop, like the Asp, did not survive to be broken up and her unlucky commander, 
‘Capt. Duval, is generally believed to be lost in the Atlantic, with all her crew’. 
A longer, but even less detailed, roll call of dead officers appears under Deaths. 
Greater textual space is devoted to dramatic descriptions of near-disaster, such as 
the dismasting and imminent loss of the Isis in a violent storm off Newfoundland, 
prevented only by the decisive action of her captain. 
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' Strips'Sold, broken up, S c. 

Sold, L’AnacKon, (Bs) It; Alecto, (FS) 1 •; Biller. (GV) 12; Cracicr, ,GV) 12; Eugenie. Be' IS; Florcntina, Sfi ; 

(GV) 12; Kent, iGV) 16; Manly, (GB) 12; Ready, (GB?) 12 ; Scorpion, (Sp) id ; Vulcan, fl,li) in East Indies; 
a Vesuve, (GV) 12; Wrangler, (GB) 12; and Wasp, (Dll 4. 

Kuitfutp. — A 74 pun sliin, to be named'/wiirr/W', it ordered to be bnilt at Woolwich.—A yacht is hoildine in thd 


There are other kinds of casualties recorded - the victuallers, coopers, brewers, 
labourers and administrative staff in and around the dockyards, dismissed as 
superfluous to peacetime requirements. Early in November 1802, acting on orders 
from the Admiralty and Navy Boards, forty one men were discharged from the 
King’s brewery in Plymouth; at Dover, the victualling suppliers were slashed to the 
minimum; at Chatham, laid-off marines took over the labouring jobs. On a brighter 
note, there were plans under discussion to introduce registers for recruitment and 
cease impressment. Ship builders also continued in full employment, at small 
yards as well as great. In November 1802, thirty ships were under construction at 
dockyards such as Chatham, Deptford, Portsmouth, Plymouth and Bucklers Hard. 
Orders had been received at Woolwich to build the Invincible, with 74 guns; the 
newly launched 50-gun Antelope was ‘fitting out’ at Sheerness, ready for the East 
Indies. 

Of prime importance to the naval families back on shore was news of promotion 
and prize money. With no direct means of tracking Captain Wentworth’s career, 
Anne Elliot learns of his professional rise and financial reward through the printed 
word: ‘She had only navy lists and newspapers for her authority, but she could not 
doubt his being rich’, 5 As Brian Southam points out, it was probably from keeping 
a close eye on the marriage announcements in The Naval Chronicle, that Anne 
knew Wentworth had remained single. 6 Fanny Price’s father earns his daughter’s 
censure for reading nothing but newspapers and navy lists, ‘he had no curiosity, 
and no information beyond his profession’. 7 Whether the Austens’ wider reading 
habits extended to navy lists as well as novels is not clear, none are mentioned 
in Jane’s surviving letters and news of her brothers’ promotions appears to come 
direct from those in positions of influence in the Admiralty. What the navy list 
alone provided, however, was a clear indication of how many men stood between 
an officer and his next move up the career ladder, when patronage and merit could 
do no more. 

In Steel’s list, Francis’ name appears among the thirty one Post Captains 
made in 1800; Charles’ first captain, ‘his royal Highness Sir Thomas Williams’ 8 
is several columns ahead of Francis. Charles is included with the 180 Lieutenants 
commissioned in 1797. 

Most of the naval men listed meant little to anyone beyond their families and 
friends, but others were already household names and after Trafalgar, destined 
to be celebrated as national heroes: Lord Viscount Nelson, Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue; Thomas M Hardy, Post Captain of the Amphiow, Hon William Cornwallis, 
Admiral of the Blue; Cuthbert Collingwood, Rear-Admiral of the Red; John R 
Lapenotiere, Lieutenant Commander of the Pickle. Two names in particular stand 
out as being of interest to Jane Austen: Sir Home Popham, Captain on board 
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Romney in the Red Sea in 1802, whom she defended in a poem 9 five years later, 
against a severe reprimand issued by the Admiralty for acting contrary to orders, 
and James Gambier. in 1802 a Vice-Admiral of the White, instrumental in Francis 
Austen’s rise through the ranks. 


POST CAPTAINS. 

.. 


Athol Wood3 
s Harvey 
{. MoubrayltT 
ich. Glvnn 

hgh.1! 

higet 

Wallis.... 11 
>‘Bryen 
iphinston .. 6 
Hamilton, A? 

xr 

Evans 
n Stap 


P. G. King 
Kobertlloneyman 14 
Rich. Retalick 
J. W. T. Dixon .. 3 
Eg. George Clarke 4 
Uarthol, James 
R. L. Fitzgerald 
Hon. C. H. Pierre- 
pont 

Josiah Nisbctt 
Thomas Bowen 
Eg. Tho. Stephenson 
Volant V. Ballard 12 


Henry Bazely 
St.John Larmout 5 
Edward Brace .. 9 
Henry West 
Jahl. Brenton....l0 
Robert Mends 

John Wood _ SI 

Frs Wm Austen 
B. R. Littlehales I 
Robert Phtfpot 
P. Campbell 
Norbotn Thompson 
{Macajah Malbon 3 


Hon. G.H L. Dundas 
I IfJohn Stewart 
i Rt Hon. Erf Cochrane 
(Nicolas Tomlinson 
I William Parker ..3 
T. R. Ricketts 
George M'Kinley 8 
James Katon ... .14 

R. D. Dunn.9 

Charles Dashwood 
Robert Fanshawe 
1802. 

Eg. II.F..R. Baker 


LIEUTENANTS. 179 7 —1799. 


J 

Win I.eydon 

James Stephenson 

1. W eeks 

[ohn Seager 

Joseph Whilly 

Tito. Douglas 

Joseph Blvth 

Abel Fenies 

Chs John Austen 

Robert Seal km 

Wm Somerville 

Win Kelly (2) 

loshua Treacy 

Eg. Alex.Ligluerncss 

Robert Turner 

/.g.-Jnlin Brumhall 


Both Austen brothers gained prizes at sea. In March 1800, as Commander 
of the 16-gun sloop Peterell, Francis captured the French ship La Ligurienne 
off Marseilles, as a result of which he was promoted to Captain of the Neptune. 
March proved a lucky month two years in succession for the crew of the Peterell. 
In 1801, she captured the French vessels D’Alger and L’Amitie in March 1801. 
Twenty months later, as recorded in Steel’s Navy List of December 1802, the 
crew finally received their due. Modest good fortune also came to Charles in the 
Endymion, with the taking of a French privateer in 1800. His £40 prize money, 
part of which bought topaz crosses and gold chains for his sisters, came through 
the following year. 

The final pages of Steel’s 1802 list deal with rates of pay for the various ranks, 
from Admirals down to Pursers. During the peace, Francis and Charles Austen 
were entitled to half-pay. Fifty of the oldest captains got twelve shillings, the next 
seventy five, ten shillings per day. Francis came farther down the list, on eight 
shillings. Well below the top five hundred lieutenants in the list, Charles was paid 
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just four shillings a day. It is understandable that deprived of the opportunity to 
win prize money and with little hope of promotion into dead men’s shoes, naval 
men on half-pay, should talk of ‘bad times for getting on’ 10 or offer up a toast for 
‘A bloody war or a sickly season’. 11 Much as they might appreciate having their 
husbands safe at home, naval wives had to pray for a resumption of full service 
and full pay. Steel’s very last section covers widows’ pensions for the different 
ranks. none of the amounts enough to keep body and soul together: ‘The Widows 
of Admirals, Captains, Commanders, and Lieutenants, (retired with the Rank of 
Commanders), 45/. per Annum. - Of Lieutenants and Masters, 30/.’ Yet each 
year, the bereaved women had to state on oath that they were not in receipt of an 
income more than the amount of the pension. Wives of Marine officers who died 
on half-pay received no pension at all. 

Notes 

1 Persuasion 1 Ch 8 

2 Deirdre Le Faye (2006), A Chronology of Jane Austen and Her Family , CUP 
p.277 

3 Persuasion 1 Ch 8 

4 Ibid 1 Ch 8 

5 Ibid 1 Ch 4 

6 Brian Southam (2005), Jane Austen and the Navy , National Maritime Museum 
P-8 

7 Mansfield Park 3 Ch 8 

8 Deirdre Le Faye (2011), Jane Austen’s Letters, OUP (Letter 6) 

9 David Selwyn (1996), Jane Austen, Collected Poems , Carcanet p.7 

10 Persuasion 2 Ch 6 

11 Southam (2005) p.71 
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A Midshipman on board the Elephant 


Chris Viveash 


During the time that Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park was being published, in 1814, 
with its portrayal of Midshipman William Price, a nervous youth was about to 
serve under her brother. Captain Francis Austen, as a midshipman aboard the 
Elephant. The young man’s father was against his son leaving the family home 
in Middleton, County Durham, for so perilous a calling. Running a farm at St. 
Helens Auckland for his wife and family, the father was not uneducated being 
much interested in reading the classics. However, the family home was rather 
solemn, made more so by the death of the youth’s mother. 

It was April 1814 when young Henry Taylor stepped aboard the Elephant, as 
a midshipman. The wise and experienced Horatio Nelson revealed that when he 
was appointed to a midshipman position he eventually managed to find his ship, 
but then wandered about the ship for two days until someone took pity on him 
and sorted him out. ‘The pain which is felt when we are first transplanted from 
our native soil - when the living branch is cut from the parent tree - is one of 
the most poignant which we have to endure through life.’ Nelson ‘remembered 
through life his first days of wretchedness in the service.’ 1 

After a short season of a fortnight, Henry Taylor found himself transferred 
from the Elephant to a troopship, furthering his naval exposure, and then to a 
frigate. However, the experience left Henry feeling that joining the navy was not 
as satisfying as he had imagined. 

The end of that year’s misery for the young chap had left him too weak 
even to walk. He noted in his diary: ‘I detest the element and the vessels that 
sail upon the element, and the crew that inhabit the vessels, and the meat that is 
crammed into vessels, and the meat that is crammed into the crew. If to sicken at 
the food you must eat, if to loathe the bed you must lie in, if to abhor speaking 
and listening altogether and to have no means of avoiding the impertinent fool 
you must listen to and reply to and cannot silence, if to meet a bitter salt spray 
upon the deck and below a rotten acrid stench that your nostrils ache with . 
. . if all these be discomforts they give a very imperfect notion of what is to 
be endured because it is made up of a thousand minute particles besides . . . 
I believe there is in England no more unhappy race than Cabin boys . . . their 
wretchedness oppresses them beyond the spirit and power to lift up their heads.’ 2 
John Hubback quotes Douglas Jerrold who had served as midshipman on board 
Namur at Sheerness, in 1814, under Captain Charles Austen, and noted that there 
were midshipmen aboard aged 40 and 50 in the gunroom. 3 

Henry Taylor’s own autobiography states: 'The truth is that my health has 
always been of the languid kind: my life at home has always been somewhat 
gloomy and dreary, but never rough: the messmates with whom I was now 
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thrown seemed to me a set of abominable blackguards and bullies ... the food 
was nothing but hard biscuits, sometimes maggoty, and salt beef or salt pork: 
four hours of the night as well as of day were to be spent on the quarter deck 
in all weathers: and before the year of the trial was out, I was so ill that I was 
unable to walk. Luckily, at this time my ship arrived in English waters: and as 
the war had then come to an end, I had no difficulty obtaining my discharge 
from the navy. It is dated 5th December 1814, and gives me a good character.’ 4 
Henry Taylor wrote with hindsight of being a midshipman on board the Elephant 
under the command of ‘Captain Austin[sic] (possibly the same officer who is 
now (1865)Admiral of the fleet, and if so I should like to see him again for I 
admired him in 1814.)’ 5 

It is well to remember, here, that Francis Austen all his life carried a letter 
from his father. Rev. George Austen, dated December 1788 full of good advice 
and wise words. ‘Your behaviour, as a member of society, to the individuals 
around you may be also of great importance to your future happiness and comfort. 
You may either by a contemptuous, unkind and selfish manner create disgust and 
dislike; or by affability, good humour and compliance, become the object of 
esteem and affection; which of these very opposite paths ‘tis your interest to 
pursue I need not say. . . Your commander and officers will be most likely to 
become your friends by a respectful behaviour to themselves, and by an active 
and ready obedience to orders. Good humour, an inclination to oblige and the 
carefully avoiding every appearance of selfishness will secure you the regards of 
your own mess and of all your equals.’ 

George Austen shows a Christian attitude in his next exhortation not usually 
assumed by everyone of the age in which he lived. ‘With your inferiors perhaps 
you will have little intercourse, but when it does occur there is a sort of kindness 
they have a claim on you for, and which, you may believe me, will not be thrown 
away on them.’ 6 

Returning to the family home, Henry Taylor did not appreciate the sombre 
atmosphere his father had created and so he obtained a position in a clerical 
capacity in London, and in 1818 was transferred to Barbados for two years. 
He did live again with his father, but this time improved his education reading 
voraciously, noting his favourites: ‘Sir Charles Grandison and Clarissa Harlow, 
Cecilia and Evelina . . . and a work by Mme. De Montolieu all of which I read 
again and again . . ,’ 7 Moving to London in 1823 he mixed with Wordsworth, 
Southey and Coleridge. The following year he was employed at the Colonial 
Office. He married the daughter of a senior Civil Servant, Theodosia Alice Spring 
Rice, although he was much older than his bride. He wrote plays, coming into 
the ambit of Macaulay, Swinburne, John Stuart Mill and other literary figures. 
He never recorded his actual views on Captain Francis Austen, but his opinion 
of Jane Austen coincided with Tennyson’s, which he recorded for posterity: ‘He 
spoke of Jane Austen as James Spedding does, as next to Shakespeare!’ 

Sir Henry Taylor died in 1886, immortalised by the photographer Julia 
Margaret Cameron, in flowing patriarchal beard looking utterly serene and wise. 
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unlike the wretched youth who served briefly under Captain Francis Austen on 
board Elephant. 



Henry Taylor 

From a photograph by Julia Margaret Cameron 
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Jane Austen - As You Desire Her 


Chris Viveash 


Since the first mass printings of pocket-sized editions of the novels of Jane Austen, 
readers have become used to some sort of pictorial representation of characters 
from these delightful works. In 1833, an edition of Sense and Sensibility appeared 
published by Richard Bentley, London, with the first of such illustrations by an 
artist who signed himself Pickering. He is thought to be George Pickering (1794- 
1857). The frontispiece of this edition, delicately engraved by William Greatbatch 
(1802-1885), shows Lucy Steele revealing to Elinor Dashwood a miniature of 
Edward Ferrars (Fig. 1). The costumes the ladies are wearing bear absolutely no 
resemblance to the classical line of the period of the original novel. Contemporary 
readers probably regarded the up-to-date dresses, complete with Donna Maria 
sleeves and pleated ankle length skirts to the waist, to be the ideal heroine’s dress. 
The half-title page, moreover, daringly shows us a vignette of Marianne in bed 
feverishly exposing her left shoulder, with Elinor placating her sister. The latter is 
improbably dressed in a day-dress, with her hair piled high. (Fig.2) 

By 1863 we have an American edition of Emma , showing the heroine reading 
Frank Churchill’s letter. She is ensconced in an overstuffed room with patterned 
curtain drapes, and a padded footstool. She is wearing a velvet waistcoat bodice 
over a full gown, and her hair is brushed back into a bun. The bed beside her is 
improbably graced with bows and frills. Her hat and shade are casually cast aside 
in her haste to peruse the missive. The publisher of this edition is Porter and 
Coates, Philadelphia, but the artist of the frontispiece is unknown. (Fig. 3) 




Fig. 1 


Fig.2 
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Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


George Routledge & Sons, London, published in the 1870s a copy of Emma 
which gives us an illustration of Mr. Knightley hanging onto a bough above him. 
He is in close proximity to Emma, as he proposes to her. Our heroine is depicted 
with her hat dangling promiscuously on her arm whilst she holds his hand. Her 
cloak has the mysterious quality of looking transparent against the shrubbery 
behind them. A charming lake and mysterious wood completes the romantic 
scene. Perhaps more reminiscent of Lady Chatterley’s Lover than Emma ? (Fig. 4) 
The name of the artist of this intimate scene is not revealed by the publisher. 

In the same series of Routledge’s publications, Mansfield Park, we discover 
Fanny Price, Edmund Bertram and Mary Crawford on a park seat at Sotherton. 
Their apparel is very obviously 1857-ish, but still appealing to contemporary 
readers. In this image we have strayed far from Regency costume by permitting 
daytime dresses with flounces topped with straw hats, whilst Edmund is shown 
in artistic jacket and trousers complete with a straw hat, seemingly from a Manet 
painting, or the like. (Fig. 5) Publisher R. E. King, London, at the same period, 
has given us Sense and Sensibility with an illustration not usually taken up by 
artists, namely that of Marianne kneeling against one of the window seats to write 
a hurried letter to Willoughby. (Fig. 6.) The artist for this edition is not known. 

The 1880s volume of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion published by George 
Routledge & Sons, London, boasts a wood-engraving of Catherine Morland 
discovered in a scene from Volume 2, Chapter 6, of Northanger Abbey, where 
she examines an old chest. The chest does not seem to apply to the one described 
in the text, but it does lend enchantment to the scene. The classic Greek hairstyle 
worn by Catherine is very much of the Georgian period, and a decollete dress, 
with bow to the rear, also seems appropriate. The gown has a slight train to give 
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volume to the garment. A candle flickers dangerously on a nearby chair, surely a 
hazard in a draughty bedroom? (Fig .7.) 

From the same period and publisher, 1883, Routledge published Pride and 
Prejudice with a striking frontispiece of Mr. Collins proposing to Elizabeth 
Bennet. However, the artist has transformed Mr. Collins into a handsome hero 
and shows Elizabeth busily darning her stockings unconcernedly! The unfortunate 
Mr.Collins is not often depicted either verbally, or pictorially, as heart-throb 
material. (Fig. 8.) 

The late nineteenth century brought us improved printing techniques, and 
artists who looked for fidelity in the presentation of costume. Charles Edmund 
Brock (1870-1938) shows us a good example of this improvement of illustration, 
in both setting and costume. In Fig.9, Sir Walter Elliot is escorting the dowager 
Viscountess Dalrymple, with her ‘broad back. . ’. They are followed by Elizabeth 
Elliot, arm-in-arm with Miss Carteret. This scene is taken from a volume of 
Persuasion published by J. M. Dent.London, in 1898.The twentieth century finds 
the master illustrator, C. E. Brock, tending almost to caricature with his depiction 
of a furious Lady Catherine and our heroine, Elizabeth, irritatingly calm. However, 
the costumes worn in this Cassell and Company Ltd. 1913 publication are nearer 
to the period of the novel than others depicted. (Fig. 10.) However, Brock is 
shown at his finest in his depiction of the infamous fall of the foolishly headstrong 
Louisa Musgrove on the Cobb, at Lyme. This volume was published by J.M.Dent 
& Co. London, 1909. (Fig. 11.). 

Artist Hugh Thomson (1860-1920) in the late nineteenth century, illustrated 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, published in 1897 by Macmillan & Co., 
London, and in doing so set high standards for other illustrators to follow. (Fig. 12.) 
With a few pencil strokes Thomson shows all the bustle and movement of Bath, 
and also poor, sensitive Catherine Morland’s distress by the noisy and deplorable 
John Thorpe’s advances. 

The advent of the Second World War seemed to have unleashed an avalanche 
of depiction of the characters of Jane Austen novels as comic strip persons. The 
artist Helen Sewell (1896-1939) gives us an extraordinary portrait of Elizabeth 
Bennet (Fig. 13.), in an American edition of Pride and Prejudice published in 
1940. There is an almost Spanish look about her with painted eyebrows, and 
a three-string rope of pearls. (The prestigious Heritage Press published this 
interesting edition.) Meanwhile, Sense and Sensibility published in 1948 by W. 
Foulsham, has a dust-wrap heavily suggestive of Gone With The Wind with a 
heroine heavily made up, and a dashing hero with wide, wide shoulders! This is 
the vision by the artist, F.B. Thorpe. (Fig. 14.) Pride and Prejudice , published by 
Blackie & Son Limited, in 1954 gives us a contemporary look to the characters. 
The females are graced with long, elegant necks and daringly plunging necklines. 
Again, almost comic-book depictions possibly destined for schools etc., by an 
artist who signs himself Wetherbee. (Fig. 15.) 

Finally, the most extraordinary illustrations of all are the work of a female 
artist, Vera Willoughby( 1870-1939). Her artwork for Pride and Prejudice stands 
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quite alone for both style and unusually striking images never before used in 
a classic novel. Published in 1930, by Frederick A. Stokes, of New York, we 
are presented with two young gentlemen, namely Mr. Denny and Mr. Wickham. 
These two men are depicted with almost balletic stance and very muscular legs. 
Their nipped waists and above the waist sashes shows them to great advantage. 
The headgear, military helmet and Spanish-style flat hat, adds to their appearance. 
(Fig. 16) Plenty to sigh over for impressionable female citizens of Meryton ? 

In conclusion we are grateful to each generation of artists who have given us 
their conception of the enormous range of characters from the novels. It keeps the 
works of Jane Austen very much alive and contemporary, but, however much they 
present to us - we all carry with us the ideal pictures of the characters which Jane 
Austen has written for us. 



Fig. 16 
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.. in the true English style ” 1 -The Language of Emma 


Serena Moore 


Jane Austen’s comic masterpiece can claim to be the most sophisticated novel in 
English. It is an extraordinarily accomplished fusion of mood (post-war, patriotic 
and celebratory), theme (personal growth towards the Christian virtues of humility 
and kindness) and genre (a pastoral idyll of the delightful drolleries of English 
village life), so concentrated as to be its own essence, result of the alchemist’s 
mysterious art. After the gravitas of Mansfield Park the author raises her mood 
to give us one of the funniest novels of all time. Her theme is no less moral, 
but the touch is light. It develops, too, Jane Austen’s interest in self-confidence, 
energy, and health. This is her novel of noonday, and the high summer of her 
art. The handling, again experimental, is sophisticated: the theme of growing 
up is developed partly through its opposite, childishness, expressed through the 
metaphor of play, an important learning process in which self knowledge is the 
riddle to be solved, grown-up self-restraint the code to be cracked, and partly 
through an exploration of communication. The author keys her novel in the buoyant 
rhythms of comedy, and a pre-eminently ironic tone, whose quintessentially 
English subtlety is perfect for a fiction about the games people play. She evolves 
a narrative apparatus of a subtlety that is breathtaking: elusive as a conjuror’s 
legerdemain, it is constantly shifting and eliding, mixing echo and mimicry and 
double voicing in a soundscape as sophisticated as that of any modern sound 
engineer. And in this novel of dialogue, she returns the language of conversation, 
in Kathryn Sutherland’s phrase, to the language of performance. 2 The linguistic 
poise of the whole has an unique elegance: a mixture of confidence, stamina and 
phenomenal artistry. And she sets herself a formidable linguistic challenge: how 
to convey ‘a heroine whom no one but myself will much like’ , 3 This is pirouetting 
on the finest point. 

At 39, with two novels published and a third in press, Jane Austen must have 
known that this fifth 4 manuscript, possibly a reworking of her 1803 fragment 
The Watsons, 5 was another masterpiece. Exhilaration gave her wings, for this 
last completely finished product of her maturity was written fast - between 
January 1814 and March 1815, 6 The frame of reference is as impressive as 
that of Mansfield Park, reflecting the intelligent discourse that was the Austens’ 
intellectual habitat, and conducting, as usual, a dialogue with other literary forms 
and writers of the time. 

Publication was not straightforward. When Thomas Egerton 7 lost interest, 
negotiations with John Murray II, 8 interrupted by Henry’s illness and bankruptcy, 
required a cool nerve. She was invited to dedicate Emma to the Prince Regent, 
of whose dissolute life she thoroughly disapproved. 9 Emma was published by 
Murray on 29 December 1815 10 with a 29 word dedication, whose triple mention 
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of ‘His Royal Highness’ is surely ironic. In March, an unsigned review of her 
oeuvre, 11 commissioned from Sir Walter Scott, 12 appeared in Murray’s prestigious 
Quarterly Review. 13 This is the volume’s only piece about a novel, 14 and Jane 
Austen is the only female reviewee. Scott, adopting an expansive, ‘feet on 
the Club fender’ stance, and making several mistakes, 15 puts his finger on ‘a 
precision’, ‘a narrative conducted with much neatness and point and a quiet yet 
comic dialogue’. He says not a word about irony - but it is grown-up comment 
in a grow-up forum. She had come of age. 

Emma was published from Jane Austen’s own hand - manuscript or hand- 
corrected print - once in her lifetime. Peter Sabor l6 and Sutherland 17 think it 
possible that Chapman’s 1923 18 emendations of compositors’ errors may have 
erased some of the author’s subtleties. Mrs Elton’s variants on ‘caro sposo’, 
including Emma’s mimicry of one of them, are a case in point, where pretension 
to Italian is surely made all the funnier by mistakes. 

Jane Austen returns to the drama in this three-act performance framed by 
the proscenium arch of marriage. A symmetrical action, its language enriched 
by Shakespearean echoes, is presented theatrically, through the dominance of 
dialogue, the use of soliloquy, the ludic dimension, itself a pun on the play, and 
that parallel ambiguous conversation with the audience, irony. For example. Miss 
Bates and Mr Knightley talk through a ‘casement’, in an amplified language 
audible to the party in the ‘adjoining chamber’. The amplification is not contrived, 
but the result of character: he has to talk ‘commandingly’ over her, with anaphora, 
monosyllables and the imperative, because she is unstoppably discursive. “How 
is your niece. Miss Bates? -... How is Miss Fairfax? -... Tell me how Miss 
Fairfax is” (II.ch.10). It is pure opera hujfa. 

Irony, founded on ambiguity, is the most sophisticated figure of classical 
rhetoric, and Emma is the most all-pervasively ironic of Jane Austen’s novels, 
exhibiting, as Robert Garis 19 notes, that energy of language opened up by the 
ironic perspective, an energy reminiscent of the musical concerto this novel also 
resembles, and the product of high self-confidence. Now, completely sure of 
herself as an artist, Jane Austen’s stylish drive is at its most dynamically quizzical, 
most dangerously astringent. 

Her command of irony in all its forms is total, though probably more 
instinctive than deliberate. So-called simple irony, operating through opposites, is 
everywhere: a propos her brother-in-law’s warning about Mr Elton, Emma amuses 
herself over: ‘the mistakes which people of high pretensions to judgment are for 
ever falling into’ (I.ch.13). Dramatic irony is heard in Mr Knightley’s: “does not 
every thing serve to prove more and more the beauty of truth and sincerity in all 
our dealings with each other?” (Ill.ch.15), in which we know, but he doesn’t, that 
Emma is concealing Harriet’s infatuation. Sly Socratic irony (pretence) lurks in 
Frank Churchill’s: “a lady residing in or near Highbury” (II.ch.5). There is much 
prophetic irony: Mr Knightley’s firm “I should like to see Emma in love, and in 
some doubt of a return; it would do her good” (I.ch.5) is splendid. And superb 
plot ironies abound. The aligning of the two parallel narratives of Harriet’s 
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experiences of rescue in ambiguous language, such as in ‘He seemed to be almost 
asking her, whether her affections were engaged’ (III.ch.ll), is sublime genius at 
work. Not only is there a full range of irony here, but the irony itself ranges, back 
and forth across the text in pairings, echoes that emphasise emotional growth, or 
its absence. Here is Mrs Elton at Hartfield: “a simple style of dress is so infinitely 
preferable to finery” (II.ch.17), and then 200 pages later: “Very little white satin, 
very few lace veils; a most pitiful business!” (III.ch.19). 

The ironic tone uses not only range, but also precision, tiny ‘scintillas and 
gleams’ in Graham Hough’s term. 20 Irony glows at the level of the individual 
word, an illumination easy to miss. For example, Mr Perry’s: “very sure there 
must be a lady in the case” (I.ch.8), in which ‘lady’, mischievously italicised by 
the author, ironises Mr Elton's fondness for flirtation (and remember, this is a 
clergyman), and his social aspirations. 

Irony touches everything, with no character immune from its wicked lash, but 
plays most consistently with Emma and Mrs Elton. Emma is the most ironised 
character, because the most continuously present, and because her ignorance of 
her own nature is the novel’s subject. For instance: “You take up an idea, Mrs. 
Weston, and run away with it” (II.ch.8). The irony of Mrs Elton is less in quantity, 
but lethal. She is sent up mercilessly in one of the most riotous portraits in fiction. 
She holds forth about those “giving themselves immense airs, and expecting to 
be on a footing with the old established families” (II.ch.18). And the Donwell 
plan produces the exquisite: ‘cabbage-beds would have been enough to tempt the 
lady’ (III.ch.6). These two are also ironised together, paralleled, for example, at 
the ball, in Mrs Elton’s: “who I have no doubt are giving this ball chiefly to do me 
honour” (III.ch.2), and in Emma’s: ‘though she had always considered the ball 
as peculiarly for her.’ Note the subtlety of making Mrs Elton actually say her 
version, whilst Emma’s is only thought. 

The author puts her ironic energy to sophisticated artistic use by making it 
the servant of her theme. As the scheming and silliness multiply, the ironic tone 
is vigorous; as the sombre consequences of folly emerge, and levity becomes 
inappropriate, so the ironic energy is restrained. Observing the childish word 
games at tea at Hartfield, Mr Knightley, mature and unamused, begins to suspect 
Frank Churchill of ‘double dealing’ (III.ch.5) and foresees the risks, in language 
markedly less ironic. The language of the six late chapters in which Emma’s 
confidence is so shaken and her maturing begins, is similarly dampened down. 

In this novel’s extraordinarily sophisticated narrative apparatus lane Austen 
surpassed herself. As is her custom, there are two main voices. Firstly, there 
is the authorial voice, detached and Godlike, commenting now and then, less 
intrusive than hitherto, less substantial, taking the form more of the occasional 
ironic phrase or even word, as here about Mr Elton: 

he came back engaged to another - and to another as superior, of course, 
to the first, as under such circumstances what is gained always is to what 
is lost. (II.ch.4) 
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Here the irony resides, of course, in the ‘of course’. Secondly, there is the 
narratorial voice, the provider of factual information, as in: 

Such was Jane Fairfax’s history. She had fallen into good hands, known 
nothing but kindness from the Campbells, and been given an excellent 
education. (II.ch.2) 

Steady, generally impartial, unironic, this is not the author’s voice, but a 
deliberate construct evoking reliability. It is an anonymous voice, residing 
everywhere and nowhere, operating, as Finch and Bowen 21 put it, ‘as a general 
space of surveillance and knowledge’. And Jane Fairfax is the one character 
whose circumstances must be related with careful neutrality, or we might start to 
wonder. The narratorial voice also includes that fine economy that saves breaking 
a line of dialogue, the Richardsonian parenthesis: 22 as when Miss Bates, in full 
flow, is said, en passant , to be ‘(twinkling away a tear or two)’ (III.ch.8). 

The narrative experiment of Mansfield Park - that shifting angle of vision - 
continues in Emma and is developed to a fluidity and complexity that is dazzling. 
We stand at different times in the shoes of nearly all the main characters and 
watch events through their eyes. It is done largely through Hough’s Coloured 
Narrative, 23 a reported account of an individual’s mood, coloured by his/her 
personality, and therefore biased. It is a major component in this novel, second 
only to dialogue, and the heroine herself accounts for the greater part. Ultimately 
she and Mr Knightley inhabit a charming double form: ‘When first sounded on 
the subject, he [Mr Woodhouse] was so miserable, that they were almost hopeless’ 
(III.ch.19). The main exception to this revealing of interiority and mood is, 
inevitably, Jane Fairfax, who must remain mysterious and has therefore only a 
fragment of Coloured Narrative. Mr John Knightley has this: 

That a man who might have spent his evening quietly at home after a 
day of business in London, should set off again, and walk half-a-mile to 
another man’s house, for the sake of being in mixed company till bedtime, 
of finishing his day in the efforts of civility and the noise of numbers, was 
a circumstance to strike him deeply. (II.ch.17) 

Here, a slow opening rhythm suddenly picks up, gets its second wind, in 
‘should set off again’, and, to a background sense of mounting astonishment, 
awe almost, mimics, in a progression of short clauses pointed by alliteration, 
the sociable man’s energetic evening round - then gradually comes to a halt. 
The borders between coloured narratives may blur, so that voices are hard to 
distinguish. For example: 

He could say no more; and with the hope of Hartfield to reward him, 
returned with Mrs. Weston to Mrs. Bates’s door. Emma watched them in 
(II.ch.9) 
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Is this Frank Churchill’s viewpoint? Or is it Emma’s, reading a special 
anticipation into his motive (though the use of her name does slightly imply a 
change of viewpoint)? 

Coloured Narrative’s intensified form is the inner monologue (the soliloquy) 
or thought-idiolect: 

Harriet had business at Ford’s - Emma thought it most prudent to go with 
her. Another accidental meeting with the Martins was possible, and, in her 
present state, would be dangerous. (II.ch.9) 

Here, the first sentence is probably the narrator’s voice; the second is Coloured 
Narrative; while the third slips into a reported version of Emma’s actual train of 
thought. 

The language of Emma contains a high proportion of Free Indirect Discourse, 
that intermediate zone between narrative and dialogue that Jane Austen is now using 
with such mastery, moving in and out of its different modes with kaleidoscopic 
ease. The whole point of this fast, concentrated shorthand is to avoid interrupting 
the narrative flow. What we hear is not a speaker’s ipsissima verbal but a 
disembodied mimicry of them, a form of reported ventriloquism, with all verbs 
appropriately ‘back-shifted’ into the past, as Helen Dry puts it. 25 There is always a 
reason for it. Here are Mrs Elton’s impressions on first entering Hartfield: 

She was quite struck by the likeness! - That room was the very shape and 
size of the morning-room at Maple Grove; her sister’s favourite room.” ... 
“... -She could really almost fancy herself at Maple Grove.” (II.ch.14) 

Why are these impressions not rendered in direct speech? I suggest that the 
purpose is subtly to emphasise that Mrs Elton’s attention, initially, as she stares 
about her, is all for the house and the dimensions of its interior, that she is, in fact, 
addressing the rooms (and briefly her husband), as she sizes up the competition; 
only when she finally turns her attention, and her face, to her hostess does her 
language become direct speech. 

The collective form of this is ventriloquised group talk or rumour. It represents 
variously Highbury village, its church congregation, first arrivals at the ball, Mrs 
Goddard’s pupils, the Martin family. The skilful build-up to Mrs Elton’s entrance 
includes a mention that she was first seen in church, prompting the congregation’s 
collective preoccupation with whether she were ‘very pretty indeed, or only rather 
pretty, or not pretty at all’ [my italics] (II.ch.14), a vivid suggestion of the speed at 
which unstable tittle-tattle flies about. The ball at the Crown offers a chorus of a 
smaller group, friends who: 

formed a sort of half-circle round the fire, to observe in their various 
modes, ... that, though May, afire in the evening was still very pleasant 
[my italics] (III.ch.2) 
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A more ephemeral instance is the poignant rumour that Jane Fairfax has been 
seen ‘wandering about the meadows' [my italics] (III.ch.9). 

The double-voiced form is, in Mikhail Bakhtin’s 26 words, the discourse of 
one character ‘refracted’ through the discourse of another, possibly setting up a 
clash, the most famous example here being the strawberry picking. In this highly 
experimental passage Emma’s reflections are ‘invaded’, as Sutherland puts it, 27 by 
the sound of Mrs Elton holding forth about: 

The best fruit in England - every body’s favourite ... Delightful to gather 
for oneself - the only way of really enjoying them. - Morning decidedly 
the best time ... (III.ch.6) 

Here, telegrammatic phrases clearly evoke her loud tones carrying in snatches 
across the peaceful, hot garden, seeming to be everywhere at once. Sutherland 
further suggests 28 that other such snatches may actually represent Emma’s mimicry 
of the original, a wickedly accurate private take-off. As Emma recalls listening 
to Mrs Weston talking about Frank, we hear a triple voiced version: 

“he spoke of his uncle with warm regard, was fond of talking of him - said 
he would be the best man in the world if he were left to himself; and though 
there was no being attached to the aunt, he acknowledged her kindness 
with gratitude, and seemed to mean always to speak of her with respect” 
[my italics] (II.ch.7) 

This is Frank Churchill’s free indirect discourse nested inside Mrs Weston’s, 
replaying in Emma’s mind. Here again, economy seems to sharpen a contrast 
- between Mrs Weston’s calm affectionate terms and his hyperbole and 
indiscretion. 

Dialogue is placed at the heart of this study in communication, as its largest 
component. Jane Austen learnt about dialogue by reading other writers, and one 
of her refinements was to set hers within a specific social key, that of the smaller 
country gentry, whose discourse was aware of the rules of polite conversation - 
turn-taking, picking up and running with the conversational ball already in play, 
avoiding topics such as money, and not talking about oneself. 

The gold standard is Mr Knightley’s discourse, that of the timeless English 
gentleman, refined, modest, integrated. Landed, he never exploits his rank as a 
member of the squirearchy (he is, for Nigel Nicolson, ‘literature’s supreme anti¬ 
snob’), 29 but as an employer and magistrate understands responsibility and service 
to the community. As a busy working farmer he has no time for trivia, but sticks 
to essentials with a laconic, unambiguous bluntness that is attractively masculine. 
His speech is educated and vigorous: “I have not half done about Harriet Smith” 
(I.ch.5). His sentences proceed straightforwardly, their vocabulary drawn from 
plain, serviceable Anglo-Saxon that is, above all, clear (he eschews euphemisms 
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for ‘illegitimacy’ for instance). Courteous, he listens and can be delicate: “I forget 
the precise words - one has no business to remember them” (II.ch.3). He has that 
unmistakable quality of the Englishman, the dry ironic humour that relishes a 
comic situation: 

“Pray be sincere, Knightley. If you wish me to talk to Mrs. Hodges, or to 
inspect anything 

“I have not the least wish for it, I thank you.” (III.ch.6) 

Here, simple monosyllables are perfectly polite but firm. He is more than up 
to the vicar’s wife. 

Mr Woodhouse’s dialogue is not really dialogue at all. For this passive, 
prematurely aged hypochondriac, who, though gently and immaculately 
courteous, displays, like Mrs Norris, a self-absorption both comic and sinister, is 
not talking to others so much as to himself, and his speech, like his sedentary life, 
as Juliet McMaster 30 puts it, goes nowhere. As representative of the tyranny of 
the leaner, of the endlessly demanding dependent - a sophisticated development 
of the tyranny of the master - his language, always clinging to the first person 
pronoun and to ready-made catch phrases, lacks drive: 

“I said that I hoped I should in the course of the summer. But I ought to have 

gone before. Not to wait upon a bride is very remiss. Ah! It shews what a sad 

invalid I am!” (II.ch.14) 

These slack rhythms, their enfeebled stresses falling on long-vowel exhalations, 
have no horsepower and can only procrastinate. The back and forth of verbal 
exchange is beyond him and he is heard ‘trudging along’, as John Burrows 31 
puts it, in its wake, missing the point. Grimly resistant to change, his refusal 
of the world has him retreating into the language of the past (archaisms such as 
‘pretty spoken’ and the older phrasal verbs). His idiolect has a glorious comic 
nonsense “in such a hurry to marry - and to marry strangers too —” (I.ch.21) and a 
ludicrous illogicality (that Emma inherits): “considering we never saw her before, 
she seems a very pretty sort of young lady” (II.ch.14). 

Frank Churchill’s dialogue is not straightforward. A lightweight and a 
deceiver, he plays clever conversational games with secret languages to cover his 
tracks, using talk as a subtle smokescreen. His “I am the wretchedest being in the 
world at a civil falsehood” (II.ch.9), a witty lie about lying, shows a cool nerve, 
and he is especially deft with the double entendre. His speech, full of hyperbole 
and the arts of pleasing, has something of the stage courtier about it - and, to Mr 
Knightley, too many ‘aimable’ compliments. Such fancy linguistic capering is 
a comment upon Lord Chesterfield’s 1774 Letters to his Son 32 about the elegant 
restraint of the 18th century code of gentlemanly manners. 

Jane Fairfax’s idiolect, that of one who belongs and does not belong, 
is essentially gagged. She is certainly a gentlewoman, but her position as an 
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unacknowledged fiancee, is irregular - causing what John Wiltshire 33 diagnoses 
as neurasthenia. This shadow heroine is touched by the shadow of TB, and her 
slow decline, a musical diminuendo done with consummate skill, is another 
expression of the tension of repressed emotion. She is Jane Austen’s comment on 
the ‘disempowered’ 34 status of the single woman such as her friend, the governess 
Anne Sharp, 35 and on Mary Wollstonecraft’s ideas on female education, 36 reflected 
in dialogue conspicuous by its absence. Her piano, and her physique (blushes, a 
cough, collapse) are her voice. The little she does say is intelligent, for she can 
and does listen, but careful, disciplined, deflective. 

“Was he agreeable?” - “ He was generally thought so.” ... “S/z<? believed 
every body found his manners pleasing ” [my italics] (II.ch.2) 

Here free indirect discourse and the passive voice slightly distance her remarks, 
while diffusive impersonal generalisations avoid a direct answer. Burrows 37 finds 
her ‘suggestive reticence’ one of this novel’s triumphs. 

Miss Bates does not do dialogue either. Her six theatrical monologues leave 
little room for exchange. For her ‘starling chatter,’ as Ronald Blythe 38 calls it, is 
unfortunately afflicted to a Biblical extent with a linguistic palsy by which she 
cannot edit out trivia and is forever lost in a labyrinth of her own making. Here 
is Jane’s letter, for instance: 

“but I had put my huswife upon it, you see, without being aware, and so it 
was quite hid” (Il.ch.l) 

Unnecessary detail hobbles her speech, which cannot get free of it. Likewise, 
she cannot keep up with herself, and must mislay half her words: 

“Oh! yes - Mr. Elton, I understood - certainly as to dancing - Mrs. Cole, 
was telling me that dancing at the rooms at Bath was - Mrs. Cole was so 
kind as to ...” (Il.ch.l) 

Her language reflects her generation in traditional expressions of an earlier 
day, such as “Thank ye” (II.ch.9) and constructions like “I am just run across,” 
both survivals from Old English. She is also given depth, in speech that is more 
than mere caricature. A generous and movingly sensitive side is caught at Box 
Hill: 


“Ah! - well - to be sure. Yes, I see what she means, (turning to Mr. 
Knightley,) and I will try to hold my tongue. I must make myself very 
disagreeable, or she would not have said such a thing to an old friend” (II. 
ch.7) 

Her distress (that stumble) is poignantly underscored in an uncharacteristic 
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momentary loss of manners, as she twice refers to Emma as ‘she’, instead of her 
customary, and correct, ‘Miss Woodhouse’. For me this has even more pathos 
than the ‘slight blush’. 

The Eltons are conversational solecism personified. She breaks all the rules. 
On that first visit to Hartfield her pitch is entirely inappropriate. What makes 
this determined social climber so funny is that her progress is conducted with 
unsquashable self-confidence. 

“And who do you think came in while we were there? ... Knightley himself! 
- Was not it lucky? - for. ... as so particular a friend of Mr. E.’s, I had a 
great curiosity. ... and I must do my cara sposo the justice to say that he 
need not be ashamed of his friend. Knightley is quite the gentleman’’ (II. 
ch.14) 

Here she turns the conversation maladroitly, and in staccato questions and 
statements, asserts herself, centre stage. Only the underbred women in lane 
Austen use the male convention of solo surname. Her Italian is incorrect. To 
claim that her husband need not be ashamed of his friend’s breeding is so riotous 
that, writing this, lane Austen must have convulsed herself. Mr Elton, another 
climber, full of Burrows’ ‘florid’ 39 compliments, famously proposes to Emma in 
a highly comic performance, in what is barely conversation at all, a monologue 
that tells rather than asks: 

“Every thing ... has been with the sole view of marking my adoration of 
yourself. You cannot really, seriously, doubt it” (I.ch.15) 

And lane Austen is superb at the dialogue that is in fact a double monologue: 

“Enscombe is in Yorkshire?’” 

“Yes, they are about 190 miles from London. ...” 

“ ... Sixty-five miles farther than from Maple Grove to London. But what 
is distance, Mr. Weston, to people of large fortune? - You would be amazed 
to hear how my brother, Mr. Suckling, sometimes flies about. ...” 

“The evil of the distance from Enscombe,” said Mr. Weston, “is that Mrs 
Churchill ... has not been able to leave the sopha for a week” (II.ch.l8) 

Neither listens to the other, both being preoccupied by their own relations, 
literally. 

lane Austen was ‘an artist of the highest rank’, in George Lewes’s words. 40 
Modesty of form and incident conceals a formidable level of artistry. In Emma , that 
nothing is quite what it seems is conveyed in a sophisticated linguistic ambiguity. 
Concealed in the novel’s heart lie grown-up puzzles, misunderstandings and 
miscalculations with great potential for pain, manipulated in a language of double 
meanings, of riddles, conundrums and puns, while sly clues are seeded throughout. 
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hints that only reveal themselves backwards, itself a sophisticated joke. Frank 
Churchill bids farewell to Emma, but what seems to be a near-declaration is 
actually something quite different. A deeper ambiguity is the scene’s shadow 
form, as rehearsal of a later, genuine near-declaration. That alphabet game 
is similar. Superficially an amusement, it has dangerous depths. This superb, 
daringly high-risk chapter (III.ch.5) dangles the truth under our very noses. The 
game opens with ‘Frank Churchill placed a word before Miss Fairfax’, a bold 
coupling. Mr Knightley’s suspicion. ‘It was a child’s play, chosen to conceal 
a deeper game on Frank Churchill’s part’, actually spells out the shadow-plot. 
Illusion and insubstantiality are hinted at, through pictures in the fire and dreams. 
There is innuendo (the blush), alliterative echo (‘Disingenuousness and double¬ 
dealing’), and recurrence (‘gallant,’ ‘seemed’), part of that subtle aural patterning 
of words such as ‘parade’, ‘amuse’, ‘blunder’, ‘secret’, unobtrusive but insistent, 
that runs through the novel as a repeating chime. Abstract nouns, such as ‘spirit’ 
and ‘sense’ (including ‘nonsense’), now so elegantly analysed by Maggie Lane, 41 
form a parallel patterning. And here too linguistic bridges, such as the phrase ‘as 
a friend,’ leap forward to the denouement. 

There is great artistry, too, in the fusion between what is said and the rhythm 
and syntax of how it is said. Wiltshire notes the ‘vigorously trochaic rhythm’ 42 of 
the opening: ‘Emma Woodhouse, handsome, clever and rich’ that sets the upbeat 
tone of the whole. There are others: 

“How long it is, how terribly long ... And how tired you must be ... You 
and I will have a nice basin of gruel together. My dear Emma, suppose we 
all have a little gruel.” 

Emma could not suppose any such thing, knowing as she did ... (I.ch.12) 

This exchange, a flat downbeat paragraph of exhausted expressions, turns, 
at the new point of view, on a rhythmical renewal of energy, a ‘bounce’ in the 
cadence that catches Emma’s resilience. She finds Mr Elton tiresome at dinner: 

The difficulty was great of driving his strange insensibility towards Harriet, 
from her mind, while he not only sat at her elbow, but was continually 
obtruding his happy countenance on her notice ... Instead of forgetting 
him, his behaviour was such that she could not avoid ... (I.ch.14) 

Here, the unusual opening word order and the rhythm, with its stress on 
‘great’, evoke effort; the word ‘obtruding’ is onomatopoeiac; while the clause 
beginning ‘his behaviour’, by displacing the true subject of the main clause, forms 
an intrusion, neatly mirroring the sense. Equally subtle is this, at the ball: 

Mr. Weston and Mrs. Elton led the way, Mr. Frank Churchill and Miss 
Woodhouse followed. Emma must submit to stand second to Mrs Elton 
(III.ch.2) 
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Mrs. Elton had undoubtedly the advantage, at this time in vanity completely 
gratified; ... In spite of this little rub, however, Emma was smiling 

Here, the standing second, emphasised by alliteration, is reflected in the 
syntax. 

Figurative language displays similar artistry. Some of the finest metaphors 
concern speed, to illustrate the rapidity of the mind’s thought processes; for 
example, ‘darted through her with the speed of an arrow’ (III.ch.13), and, ‘it was 
soon gone to Brunswick Square or to Donwell’ (III.ch.12). Metaphors of ‘fever’ 
and ‘madness’ reiterate the theme of ill-health versus vitality. Another, with a 
subtle interior movement, is: ‘wrapt up in a cloak of politeness’ (II.ch.2). There 
are extended metaphors of warfare, such as Mrs Elton’s campaigning to establish 
herself. And there are excellent plot metaphors, one of the best being Harriet’s 
having ‘a tooth amiss’ (III.ch.16), dental pain standing for emotional pain. Jane 
Austen has great fun with hyperbole: such as Mr Elton’s killing extravagance 
about seeing his charade in Harriet's collection as “the proudest moment of his 
life” (I.ch.9). The debonair ‘the very sitting of his hat’ (II.ch.4) is a graphic 
synecdoche plus gerund, while Mr Knightley’s standing up ‘in tall indignation’ is 
a splendid instance of hypallage. 

The language of Emma develops that new interest in the dimension of place. 
Largely implied, with the focus no longer panoramic but close-up, setting is here 
even more sophisticated than in Mansfield Park. It is local, claustrophobic even, 
everywhere else being out of shot. The focus is an English village, with one or 
two estates, and beyond that, those meadows and some dusty roads. It is close 
to nature: the weather influences the action, and the larger houses have gardens, 
outdoor rooms which are brought indoors through many references to windows, 
and symbolise future prospects. The estates, with the exception of Donwell, are 
not described, but are evoked through a few key images: ‘The plan of a drain, 
the change of a fence, the felling of a tree’ (I.ch.12) suggests the countryside at 
work, as in Constable's scenes; while ‘the destination of every acre for wheat, 
turnips, or spring corn’ paints those serene fields of grain seen in Gainsborough. 
Elizabeth Jenkins finds the quality of radiance 43 in this novel, and I think it resides 
here, in the rural scene. The village is suggested in the language of the familiar, 
the informal and the small-scale - a network of lanes and shortcuts in long use by 
the residents and paced out in part-measures and fragments, ‘half a mile’, ‘about 
a quarter of a mile’: not so much Mr Woodhouse’s half-measures as the mapping 
of the place by the length of the human stride. Everyone walks and these are 
distances manageable by children, the butcher’s boy, and ladies - and emphasised 
by related nouns: boots, gaiters, dust, mud. As ever, tiny telling detail encourages 
us to supply the rest: the ‘pools and pollards’ (I.ch.10) and the ‘near way quite 
floated by this rain’ (II.ch.3). 

Box Hill, described by William Gilpin as ‘that boast of Surrey’ 44 (and 
suggested by Mrs Elton, in another of Jane Austen’s little jokes perhaps?) is put 
before us without description. In a scene dominated by the moral lie of the land 
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and the emotional weather, the views are suggested through the reaction they call 
forth. ‘A burst of admiration on first arriving’ (III.ch.7). Don well, introduced in 
one word, ‘seat’ (I.ch.3), is the only setting fully described, in terms that, looking 
back to the Sotherton episode, comment subtly on the contemporary language 
of garden design, and the fashion for sweeping away timber and opening up 
‘prospects’. This great chapter in which all are invited to “come, and eat my 
strawberries” (III.ch.6) represents a kind of high noon in England, a paean to the 
pastoral. And, like the Sotherton excursion, it is an exercise in symbolism, this 
time phrased in the language of hospitality - English hospitality, understated, 
at home, managed without ‘parade’, with consideration for the servants and the 
comfort of its guests. Generosity is suggested by such terms as ‘ample’ and 
‘abundance’; and inclusiveness by the ‘sheltered’ nearness of the Abbey Mill 
Farm, English society being traditionally an harmonious mixing of its ranks, with 
owners close to, and looking after, their tenants. 

The language of Emma also shows Jane Austen developing her use of the 
dimension of place and the natural world to reflect emotion and mood, an artistic 
technique, eventually to be termed the ‘pathetic fallacy’, 45 that will be employed 
to even greater effect in Persuasion. A fine example occurs when Emma’s nadir 
is reflected in the scene beyond her windows: 

The evening of this day was very long, and melancholy, at Hartfield. The 
weather added what it could of gloom. A cold stormy rain set in. and 
nothing of July appeared but in the trees and shrubs, which the wind was 
despoiling (III.ch.12) 

Monosyllables toll a lowness of mood, and the movement, the tossing and 
swaying of foliage, a kind of sobbing out of doors, caught in the trisyllabic 
‘despoiling’ is magical. Then comes ‘the wind changed into a softer quarter; the 
clouds were carried off; the sun appeared’, an atmospheric tricolon, heralding 
happiness. 

Finally, Emma herself. Jane Austen takes an enormous risk here, and 
demonstrates the sophisticated astringency of her own taste. Borrowing the 
faulty heroine from Richardson’s Grandison , 46 she gives Emma unsympathetic 
flaws. Initially disfigured by too much self-esteem, ‘a very kind undertaking; 
highly becoming to her own situation in life, her leisure, and powers’ (I.ch.3), her 
spirited syntax is self-willed: 

“Oh! to be sure ... it is always incomprehensible to a man that a woman 
should ever refuse an offer of marriage.” (I.ch.8) 

Her language has been labelled snobbish (a word that the author would 
not have known: it was first used for social climbing by Thackeray in 1848). 47 
Actually, social distinctions are not Jane Austen’s prime interest, though with 
the deadly accuracy of her ear for how they sound, she mercilessly mines them 
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for their comic potential. Her concern is not the social setting, but the moral and 
behavioural setting. As Nicolson 48 says, ‘what matters is character, not rank.’ 
Richard Jenkyns 49 maintains that Emma believes in observing social distinctions. 
Indeed, so, but she is not climbing anywhere, nor is she arrogant: she makes a 
friend of Harriet Smith. I suggest her mistake, in trying to influence Harriet's 
position (Jane Austen had read Thomas Gisborne on choosing friends,) 50 is to say 
too much that should simply be left unsaid. She can be unkind: “One is sick of the 
very name of Jane Fairfax’’ (I.ch.10). Her flirting with Frank Churchill, when she 
herself is indifferent, is vain and superficial. And her sarcasm to Miss Bates on Box 
Hill is shocking. As Frank Bradbrook says, that we can retain sympathy with her 
after that is ‘one of the greatest triumphs of Jane Austen’s art’. 51 How is it done? 

It is done, firstly, by placing the narrative point of view inside Emma, thus 
aligning reader and heroine. This is compelling. Following Emma’s very train of 
thought we are more and more drawn in, so that by the time it becomes mature, 
faces change and loneliness, and finally plumbs the depths of a desolation ‘all her 
own work’ (III.ch.12), we share her anguish. Secondly, it is done by making Emma 
funny, consciously and unconsciously. This is engaging. The Coles’s invitation is 
an example: 

She felt that she should like to have had the power of refusal; and afterwards 

... she did not know that she might not have been tempted ... she owned 

that, considering everything, she was not absolutely without inclination ... 

(II.ch.7) 

Here, through another diminuendo and thicket of negatives, Emma gradually 
climbs down. Quick, she jumps to rapid, often mistaken conclusions, mostly 
through that glorious illogicality, wishful thinking: “But Mr Knightley does not 
want to many” (II.ch.8). Thirdly, it is done by giving her star quality, glamour. 
We cannot take our eyes off her, so to speak. With background and breeding, she 
has a glorious social poise, stylish and elegant, heard in blithely confident speech 
rhythms: “I made the match myself’ (I.ch.l). Emma’s discourse is always the 
language of the gentlewoman: when, too sure of herself, she is hasty, even brutal, 
still the courtesies are habitual: “Ah, ma’am, but there may be a difficulty. Pardon 
me - but you will be limited as to number - only three at once’ (III.ch.7). It is a 
sophisticated idiolect: adept, even under stress, with the subjunctive: ‘If Harriet, 
. ..were grown vain, it was her doing too’ (III.ch.ll), with the gerund: “I cannot at 
all consent to Mr Knightley’s marrying” (II.ch.8), and with concord, ‘She hoped 
no one could have said to her, “How could you ...” ’ (III.ch.8). Fourthly, it is done 
by giving her genuine warmth, felt in her unfailing patience with her father and 
the generosity of her hospitality. Lastly, it is done by making her capable of the 
kind of maturity that is terribly attractive. At first, essentially undeveloped, still 
lingering in a world of play, which she must learn to leave, Emma is yet unaware 
of the condition of her own heart. Her growth from immature daughter, amusing 
herself with trivia, into adult wife, requires her to negotiate grown-up pain. She 
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must learn to listen and to integrate, and Harriet Smith, an ignorant, artless girl, out 
of her depth and incoherent, is her catalyst. Emma does change. As she matures, 
coloured narrative deepens into Bishop Sherlock’s self-examination: 52 

and it is very shameful - Of the same age - and always knowing her - I 
ought to have been more her friend - She will never like me now. I have 
neglected her too long. (II.ch.16) 

The language of Emma’s growth into love, as she and Mr Knightley move 
along a double trajectory, is wordless. At the ball, Emma gossips in whispers with 
Frank Churchill, and dances with him; yet, when Mr Knightley rescues Harriet, the 
language of Emma’s pleasure subtly aligns her fundamentally with him: 

and longed to be thanking him; and ... her countenance said much, as soon 
as she could catch his eye again. (III.ch.2) 

There is an intimacy in this last clause which brackets them together; as 
does her assessment of his dancing, observing him as an equal. On Box Hill, she 
responds instinctively to him: ‘She felt it at her heart’ (III.ch.7). Pages later, she 
responds again, in writing that sends shivers up one’s spine: 

He looked at her with a glow of regard. She was warmly gratified - and in 
another moment still more so, by a little movement of more than common 
friendliness on his part. - He took her hand; - whether she had not herself 
made the first motion, she could not say - she might, perhaps, have rather 
offered it - but he took her hand, pressed it, and certainly was on the point 
of carrying it to his lips - when, from some fancy or other, he suddenly let 
it go. (IH.ch.9) 

This is the language of delight, caught in confused syntax, repetition, and 
unsettled punctuation. The phrase ‘from some fancy or other’, mischievously 
using the word so central to Emma herself, is a teasingly ironic clue, and the last 
three words, with their magical rhythm, mimic the movement they describe. 

Chapter 13 (another tiny joke?), the denouement in the garden, is described by 
Chapman as ‘the consummation’ 53 of Jane Austen’s art. This chapter of exquisite 
balance, turning on a moment of exquisite risk, I perceive as a linguistic pas de 
deux, a dignified pavane of formal Figures. Delivered through Emma’s point of 
view while the screw of misunderstanding is gradually tightened, it is nonetheless 
real dialogue: listening, asking, replying. In Figure I, free indirect discourse 
restrains their greetings: 

She asked after their mutual friends; they were all well.- When had he 
left them? - Only that morning. He must have had a wet ride. -Yes. - [my 
italics] (III.ch.13) 
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In Figure II, Emma’s empathy of his mood is only half bom because she 
misreads its cause, leading her to fear, then dread. Unable to introduce Harriet, 
nevertheless she cannot bear his silence, and mentions news. Figure III brings 
partial enlightenment. She learns he has already heard about the Churchill/Fairfax 
engagement, and from whom. She receives his concern for her with a flutter of 
pleasure, and replies that he is mistaken. His response is to hope her heart may 
soon recover. 

Figure IV enlarges her explanation. ‘I cannot let you continue in your error’ 
(‘error’ here is wonderful). He listens through her honest confession: 

“my vanity was flattered,” ... “and no one ... could be more effectually 
blinded that myself - except that I was not blinded - that it was my good 
fortune - that, in short, I was somehow or other safe from him” 

That last is genius. Eventually, he replies, about Churchill: 

“His aunt dies. - He has only to speak. - His friends are eager to promote 
his happiness. - He has used every body ill - and they are all delighted to 
forgive him. - He is a fortunate man indeed!” 

Though Emma does not yet recognise it, this is the high-octane intoxication 
of relief, caught in energetic rhythms, droll comedy, and uncharacteristic rhetoric 
(hyperbole and anaphora). In Figure V, listening, Emma offers his envy back to 
him: “You speak as if you envied him.” Which ‘seemed’ to bring them to ‘within 
half a sentence of Harriet.’ Shying away, she averts him, and so halts him dead. 
Impasse. lane Austen has brought her novel to the brink of shipwreck. 

But - she has also brought her heroine to a mature unselfishness. Figure VI 
offers a supremely generous impulse: 

Emma could not bear to give him pain. He was wishing to confide in her - 
perhaps to consult her; - cost her what it would, she would listen. 

This passage, with its monosyllables that seem to count, to reckon, is the 
novel’s core. She initiates ‘another turn,’ and reopens their former subject. “... 
if you have any wish to speak openly to me as a friend?” and it is that phrase that 
clinches matters. He asks her if he himself has any chance, and her response, 
‘the dread of being awakened from the happiest dream’ is exquisite reply to her 
earlier dread. 

Figure VII is his declaration in plain monosyllables: ‘If I loved you less, I 
might be able to talk about it more’, surely the best inarticulacy of all time. 

Figure VIII is her parallel thoughts, a coloured narrative that takes off, literally, 
soars, as, ‘with all the wonderful velocity of thought,’ Emma’s mind was able to 
‘catch and comprehend the exact truth of the whole’ in one flash. The paragraph 
flies through a fast recap of the whole sorry delusion over Harriet, finally fizzing 
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with absurd parodic nonsense: 


for as to any of that heroism of sentiment which might have prompted her to 
entreat him to transfer his affection from herself to Harriet, as infinitely the 
most worthy of the two - or even the more simple sublimity of resolving to 
refuse him at once and for ever, without vouchsafing any motive, because 
he could not marry them both, Emma had it not. 

Emma is on air, her mood having jetted up from a very low base, the dynamic 
of the chapter, and her ecstatic excitement is dizzying. Her actual reply is also 
reported (except that it isn’t) by the narrator (or possibly Jane Austen), when their 
coloured narratives merge. 

Figure IX balances all the preceding by giving his point of view, and so the 
pattern is completed, with that magnificent final tricolon auctum: 

He had found her agitated and low. - Frank Churchill was a villain. - He 
heard her declare that she had never loved him. Frank Churchill’s character 
was not desperate. - She was his own Emma, by hand and word,... and if 
he could have thought of Frank Churchill then, he might have deemed him 
a very good sort of fellow. 

A charming five-chapter epilogue, and the dance ends where it began, with 
one or two dancers having changed places. And as the music ceases, I would 
suggest, if I may, that this novel has indeed been a most sophisticated piece of 
perfection. 
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Notes on Sales 2015 


Christine Penney 


We have a rather slim-line version of the Notes this year. The University of 
Birmingham, where I consult auction catalogues, has cancelled some subscriptions 
and not received all the catalogues to which it does subscribe. So we have been 
reliant on the notifications sent to us directly from auction houses and members. 
However I can at least top and tail the Notes with reports of two unique items. 


Manuscripts 

Although the manuscript in this section is not by Jane Austen it is so closely 
involved with her that I decided against hiding it away under Other material. It is 
the letter written by Cassandra Austen to Fanny Knight on 29 July 1817 (CEA/3 
in Deirdre Le Faye’s edition of the Letters). Jane’s funeral had taken place in 
Winchester five days before and Cassandra had now returned home to Chawton. 
The letter was inherited in 1882 by Fanny’s son. Lord Brabourne, sold in 1893 
to an American collector and given in 1934 to Professor Caroline Spurgeon. 
Professor Spurgeon bequeathed it to the author Helen Waddell, who gave it to 
her niece, Mollie Martin. It was sold at Sotheby’s in 1974 - three years before 
David Gilson began his Notes on Auction Sales for the Report. It was purchased 
then by the late Michael M. Kloss, a member of the Jane Austen Society. His 
heirs, instead of taking it to auction, generously offered it privately to the Jane 
Austen’s House Museum. The price of £30,000 was raised by grants from the 
Lriends of the National Libraries, the Heritage Lottery Lund Collecting Cultures, 
by donations from JASNA, individual donations to the Museum and through 
Just Giving. This letter is one of only three surviving letters in Cassandra’s hand 
referring to Jane. The other two, CEA/1 and CEA/2, are in the Morgan Library, 
New York. This one, which has returned home to Chawton after nearly 200 
years, is the only one in a public collection in the UK. It will be an important and 
poignant exhibit in 2017. 


First and early editions 
Sense and Sensibility 

Lot 350 at Dominic Winter on 8 April was a copy of the second edition, 1813 
(Gilson A2). It had the half-titles, lacked the terminal blanks and was bound in 
contemporary speckled half calf. The estimate was £3,000- £5,000 and it sold 
for £4,400. Another copy was Lot 22 at Christies, South Kensington on 9 June. 
It was bound without half-titles in contemporary half calf and had the ownership 
inscription of Mrs Mercer, 20 York Place. Deirdre Le Faye’s research identifies 
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the address as being in Edinburgh and Mrs Mercer as the wife of George Mercer 
of Gorthy and Dryden. The estimate was £l,000-£ 1,500. It sold for a good deal 
more, at £3,250. 


Pride and Prejudice 

Lot 347 at Dominic Winter on 8 April was a copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson 
A3). Lacking half-titles it was bound in contemporary dark blue half calf. Vol.l 
had the ownership inscription of Ralph Creyke Jun. on the titlepage. Creyke 
(1849-1908) was a Liberal MP from 1880-1885. Estimated at £20,000-£30,000 
it sold for £22,000. A copy of the third edition, 1817, (Gilson A5) was Lot 23 at 
Christies, South Kensington on 9 June. This had also previously belonged to the 
Mrs Mercer who owned the copy of Sense and Sensibility noted above. It was 
bound in contemporary half calf without half-titles and was estimated at £1,000- 
£1,500, selling for £1,500. 


Mansfield Park 

Lot 351 at Dominic Winter on 8 April was a copy of the first edition, 1814 
(Gilson A6). It had the half-titles and final advertisement leaf in Vol. 3. Bound in 
modern half calf it bore an early ownership name at the head of each half-title, 
sadly not identified. Estimated at £3,000-£4,000 it sold for £4,400. 


Emma 

Lot 348 at Dominic Winter on 8 April was a copy of the first edition, 1816 
(Gilson A8). It was bound in contemporary tan calf, with half-titles (that in Vol.l 
being the final leaf, as called-for). The estimate was £4,000-£6,000 and it sold for 
£6,600. Lot 62 at Christies (New York) on 12 June was another copy, uncut, in 
the original blue-grey boards, the spines restored and the price clipped from the 
spine labels. The title page to Vol. 1 was inscribed, according to the catalogue, 
“A.ACleaf Janry 3 rd 1821” ; the image in the catalogue was very hard to read but 
Deirdre Le Laye suggests it is A Alcock which looks much more likely. Research 
has not indicated who this owner might be, but Deirdre’s opinion is that the 
untidy signature is probably that of a man, since girls were taught much better 
handwriting. The pastedown to Vol.l had a manuscript label reading “E.R 18 Dec. 
1880” and the morocco gilt bookplate of Frank J Hogan, the US book collector, 
1877-1944. This copy is noted by David Gilson. It was Lot 6 at Parke-Bernet 
on 24 April 1945, selling for $190, but at this sale it failed to sell, having been 
estimated at $70,000-$100,000. Dominic Winter had another copy at Lot 413 
on 11 November. In contemporary half maroon morocco with marbled boards 
it had all the half-titles except that in Vol.l. An early manuscript ownership 
inscription, which appeared to read “GGrey 13 Hertford” on the title page of 
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Vol. 1 was identified, at the auctioneer’s request, by Deirdre Le Faye as possibly 
that of Sir George Grey, 1st baronet (1767-1828). He was in the Royal Navy 
and became Commissioner of the Portsmouth Dockyard in 1806. He and Jane’s 
brother Frank both lived in Portsmouth at the same time and both subscribed 
to the newly-formed Bible Societies. Deirdre speculates that 13 Hertford may 
have been Hertford Street, London where some families by the name of Grey, 
possibly Sir George’s relations, are recorded as living at the time, and that Frank 
may have recommended he should buy Emma. Furthermore, Frank’s son Herbert 
was given the second name Grey - suggesting that Sir George may have been his 
godfather. The copy sold for £6,400, having been estimated at £4,000-£6,000. 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 349 at Dominic Winter on 8 April was a copy of the first edition, 1818 
(Gilson A9). It was bound in contemporary rose half calf, lacking all half-titles 
except in Vol.l. The estimate was £4,000-£6,000. It sold for £4,300. 


Other material 

Lot 61 at Christies (New York) was a copy of The Loiterer, the periodical produced 
by James and Henry Austen from 1789-1790, while they were at Oxford. All 
60 parts were contained in one volume, bound in contemporary calf, with the 
signature on the flyleaf of R.Ekins. Deirdre suggests this may be a relative of 
the Anne Ekins mentioned in Jane’s letter no 92, dated 14-15 October 1813. She 
was the younger daughter of Jeffrey Ekins, Dean of Carlisle, and married, as his 
second wife, John Hooper Holder. It has been suggested, without proof, that the 
letter signed Sophia Sentiment in No. 9 may have been written by the 14 year- 
old Jane Austen, which no doubt inspired the estimate of $3,000-$4,000. It sold 
for $3,000. 

Lot 352 at Dominic Winter on 8 April was a portrait, dated to about 1830, in 
pencil and colour wash, by William Brockedon of James Austen’s elder daughter 
Anna (Jane Anna Elizabeth) who married Ben Lefroy. It was a half length, half¬ 
profile turned to the left, framed and glazed. The very low estimate of £300-£400 
was handsomely exceeded by the result - £2,600. The successful purchaser was 
the Jane Austen’s House Museum; it has had a good year. 
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Nothing if not Critical 

Howard Jacobson 


There’s been something of a revolution recently in the way Jane Austen is talked 
about. For a long time, versions of Charlotte Bronte’s criticism prevailed. In 
Charlotte Bronte’s view, Jane Austen lacked passion; she was indifferent to ‘what 
throbs fast and full’, and ignorant of ‘what the blood rushes through’, by which 
I can only suppose Charlotte Bronte means the veins. D H Lawrence found her 
spinsterly, Mark Twain found her repugnant, and Kingsley Amis found her both. 
Now, she is a thoroughly contemporary, sexy miss - ‘ bridging time and custom,’ 
in the words of a recent American critic, with her ‘ smart-girl voice: peppery, wry, 
eye-rolling' - ‘so close to modern consciousness ’ she ‘ could be gal pals with Tina 
Fey and Lena Dunham.’ 

I think we need to position ourselves between these extremes. Jane Austen is 
not our contemporary if to be contemporary means to have your own TV show, 
tweet intimacies about your lovelife, and write Fifty Shades of Grey. She was 
not a woman who placidly accepted the conventions of her own time, so there’s 
no reason to suppose she’d have enthusiastically embraced ours. But what’s so 
irresistible about being modern, anyway, that we should wish it on Jane Austen? 
What does Persuasion or Pride and Prejudice lose - let us even dare to say 
erotically - by having been written 200 years ago? Only think of that scene in 
Persuasion in which, without a word being spoken. Captain Wentworth helps 
Anne Elliot into Admiral Croft’s carriage. Is Anne’s agitation any less materially 
present to us, is her disarrangement any less sensually felt, because there’s no 
mention of where exactly on her person Wentworth puts his hands? Isn’t the fact 
that he puts his hands on her at all, that ‘he had placed her there’ - sufficiently 
electrifying to explain Anne Elliot’s perturbation? Don’t be misled by the 
decorousness of the language. If the spirit is perturbed, so is the flesh. ‘ His 
will and his hands had done it’: an act of unlooked-for consideration, but also 
of confident authority - thrilling, if you like your sea captains to be masterful - 
performed by a man Anne regrets having long ago rejected, and whose feelings 
for her now she can only guess at. ‘Yes, he had done it.’ The shock, the sense of 
fait accompli, Anne’s total capitulation to Wentworth’s decisiveness, are all the 
proof that the thing done is no small matter to her. 

The choice not to be more explicit - where does he touch her, how hot are his 
fingers? - isn’t governed by decorum only. It’s an artistic decision, too, keeping 
us wondering, as Anne herself must, what Wentworth’s concern for her comfort 
denotes, how far she dare allow her passion for him to be awakened, indeed 
whether ‘passion’ or ‘awakening’ are adequate terms for the provisionality of 
what she’s feeling. We sometimes rush to sex before sex is ready to receive us; 
indeed the reason sex can be a disappointment in life is that it puts an end to all 
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that isn’t sex, all that might be, or is nearly, or doesn’t in the end want to be, sex. 
And it’s the same in literature. To word it is to kill it. 

But this isn’t to agree with Charlotte Bronte that Jane Austen is indifferent 
to what ‘throbs fast and full’. There is. if we must talk like that, throb aplenty 
in Persuasion, as Anne Elliot’s passivity and persuadability (the novel’s subject) 
are put to the test. Only recall her response to Wentworth’s relieving her of a 
troublesome child, ‘ unfastening his sturdy little hands from around her neck’ 
and bearing him resolutely away: another small but somehow momentous event 
- hands on or near the body again, a physical act that demonstrates the strength of 
the one and the weakness of the other - in the aftermath of which Anne must flee 
to arrange her feelings - ‘ ashamed of being so nervous, so overcome by such a 
trifle . . . it required a long application of solitude and reflection to recover her.’ 

You would have expected the author of Jane Eyre to recognise - in those 
fraught, self-castigating rhythms - the fast, full throb of passion; Anne’s efforts 
to gain some ascendancy over which require a long application, not of cold 
showers, 1 grant you, but of solitude and reflection. As for ‘ what the blood rushes 
through' , only think of Fanny Price in Mansfield Park, waylaid by an insistent 
Mary Crawford determined to plead her brother’s cause - “I must speak to you for 
a few minutes somewhere” - ’words,' and I quote, ‘that Fanny felt all over her, in 
all her pulses, all her nerves’ 

Imagine being so anxiously alive to the saturant power of words that you don’t 
just hear but feel them, all over you - as an assault on your nervous system and 
your body. How can one say of a writer whose characters can be so palpitatingly 
vulnerable, that she knows nothing of what the blood rushes through ? Why, 
much of Persuasion, most of Pride and Prejudice, and the whole second half of 
Mansfield Park, is all bloodrush. 

Bloodrush is not, however, incompatible with reflection. You can throb and 
wish you didn’t. You can try to hold on to your senses even as you’re losing them. 
I love the scene in Persuasion where Anne Elliot does what few educationalists 
have the courage to do today, and tells someone he’s reading the wrong books. 
Having lost his fiancee, the lovelorn Captain Benwick sits mooning over poems 
that reflect his mood. On the strength of a single afternoon’s acquaintance, 
Anne risks saying she hoped ‘he did not always read only poetry’ for ‘it was 
the misfortune of poetry, to be seldom safely enjoyed by those who enjoyed it 
completely; and that the strong feelings which alone could estimate it truly, were 
the very feelings which ought to taste it but sparingly.’ 

It says much for Captain Benwick’s good nature that he accepts with grace 
this devastating critique, not only of poetry’s perils, but of his susceptibility to 
them. But there you are: people were once better accustomed to being given 
sound advice than we are today. 

Submit to it, anyway, he does. ‘ His looks shewing him not pained, but 
pleased with this allusion to his situation, she was emboldened to go on; and 
feeling in herself the right of seniority of mind' - ah, ‘seniority of mind’: when 
did you last hear that phrase delivered without embarrassment? - ‘ she ventured 
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to recommend a larger allowance of prose in his daily study... such works of our 
best moralists... etc, ‘as occurred to her at the moment as calculated to rouse and 
fortify the mind by the highest precepts, and the strongest examples of moral and 
religious endurances . ’ 

I like ‘as occurred to her at the moment’ because it suggests she could have 
come up with an even bigger list of exemplary moralists if she’d only been given 
more time to compile it. 

But just as you might be thinking that this sails a little too close to high¬ 
mindedness, the ship of irony is righted. ‘ Anne could not but be amused at the 
idea of her coming to Lyme, to preach patience and resignation . . . nor could she 
help fearing, on more serious reflection, that, like many other great moralists and 
preachers, she had been eloquent on a point in which her own conduct would ill 
bear examination.’ 

If it’s rare in Jane Austen for a piece of moralizing to go unmoralized upon. 
I’d venture to say that’s because she was an apt student of Dr Johnson, who 
teaches that we are never more foolish than when we are telling others how to 
live. I’m pretty sure, too, that Dr Johnson’s Rasselas is among those works of 
‘our best moralists’ which she recommends Benwick to subtitute for sentimental 
poetry. But it’s not only because it preaches patience and resignation that Jane 
Austen liked Rasselas, but also because it understands the vanity of preaching 
such virtues where the heart has been troubled. 

As a writer I am bound to agree with Anne Elliot: some books do better rouse 
and fortify the mind than others. But there is fortification of the heart as well. 
Rasselas would assuredly help Captain Benwick with that, but the novels of Jane 
Austen, had Anne Elliot only been able to recommend them, would have helped 
him more. 

Jane Austen would have no claim to being the first great modern English 
novelist if she wrote only romances, no matter with what elegance and wit. But 
we’d be lying if we didn’t admit that our desire to see love triumph is a large 
part of what keeps us reading. Once we are immersed in Pride and Prejudice 
nothing matters more than that Elizabeth Bennet and Mr Darcy resolve their 
misunderstandings, confess their affection and get together. And when I say 
nothing matters, I do mean NOTHING. Nothing else in the contemporaneous 
world outside the novel - not the Napoleonic Wars, not the condition of women, 
not the Slave Trade in which the critic Edward Said accused Jane Austen of being 
silently complicit - and nothing else in our own life either. Our houses can fall 
down around our heads, a tsunami sweep through our cities, the people we love 
walk out on us - none of it’s of consequence so long as the romantic fate of 
Elizabeth and Darcy remains in doubt. Who cares what happens to us so long as 
Lizzie Bennet ends up happy! 

How is that achieved? 

You could say: by virtue of Jane Austen being so good story-teller. . . because 
she presents her characters with great vividness, makes us their familiars, paces 
and manages our hopes and apprehensions for them with such adroitness that we 
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feel it’s our own happiness that’s on the line as much as theirs, and so on . . . but 
I think good story-telling is a description in which nothing is described. A good 
story is one that holds our interest and the question of why it holds our interest 
remains to be answered. 

I think we can start an answer with the word ‘precarious’. In general we care 
about the happiness of characters in novels more sometimes than we care about 
our own because the compression of the narrative leaves no room for those slow 
accretions of disappointment and resignation that mark our real-life experiences. 
In life, time slowly reconciles us to failure. We gradually learn to accept less 
than we once longed for. We forget unhappiness and at last we forget the very 
people we never thought we could live without. But there isn’t that time in even 
the longest novel. We see the end almost before we are done with the beginning. 
Which can make the dashing of hope more than we can bear. 

And love in a novel by Jane Austen is more precarious still because she feels 
it so. In her world, opportunity is so rare and of such brief duration, and the 
forces against it - time, chance, social structure, age, above all temperament - so 
powerful, that we feel it to be near miraculous that happiness is ever achieved at 
all. . . Well, you could say: it isn’t. That alongside the fortunate accidents and 
reconciliations runs another, bleaker story of happiness.. . missed. 

It’s Jane Austen’s poetic genius to let us just hear the whisperings of that 
bleaker story - telling of failure, sacrifice, mistake, loss - even as she is 
persuading us that all will somehow be well. Thus we live on the edge of our 
nerves every time we read these novels, dreading that Darcy won’t overcome his 
pride or Captain Wentworth his bruised feelings, no matter that we know, because 
we’ve read the books a hundred times, that they will. What keeps us anxious 
is that harsher and, to be truthful, more likely version, seeping up like damp. 
Will we open Persuasion one day and find that it has finally prevailed and that 
Anne Elliot is left alone to reflect forever on her missed opportunity? So close 
is this to happening that even as she and Wentworth finally grasp their elusive 
happiness Anne must go to her room to make herself steadfast against ‘ everything 
dangerous in such high wrought felicity .’ 

How fragile it all seems, what a permeation of sadness, as they walk together, 
the air between them cleared at last, pacing ‘their gradual ascent, heedless of 
every group around them, seeing neither sauntering politicians, hustling house¬ 
keepers, flirting girls, nor nursery maids and children - in a sort of trance, in 
short, as though they are balancing their happiness on a tray that could so easily 
spill - a trance from which the dangerous world of noise, vicissitude and other 
people, must be shut out. 

And this, too, I think is the spirit in which we follow the precarious progress of 
Jane Austen’s lovers, wilfully oblivious to the bustling distractions of our world, 
afraid that we too might spill the tray. 

But there is a further reason we are as gripped as we are by what on the face 
of it are just conventional romances in which obstacles are gradually overcome 
- and that is that Jane Austen invests her love stories with a value that is beyond 
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even the lovers themselves to realise. They, reasonably enough, simply want 
the happiness of being with each other. And yes, we want that for them too, and 
receive as though they’re thunderbolts every little proof that they are progressing 
to an understanding in which they will open up their hearts. Am I giving too much 
about myself away by admitting that when I discover Mr Darcy is violently in love 
with Elizabeth - not moderately, but violently - my heart beats as tumultuously 
as his? 

Yet - or do I mean ‘for’ - more than the accident of their personal happiness 
is at stake. Love matters in Jane Austen, it seems to me, because it stands for 
something more than itself. Just what that ‘more’ is is hard to pin down, but we 
can begin to gesture at it by looking at the terms in which Harriet Smith’s future 
with Robert Martin is described. Harriet is one of those women in Jane Austen 
who are so easily satisfied emotionally that while they earn our affection they do 
not earn our respect. 

True, it’s Emma, always magnificently condescending to her Tittle friend’, 
who voices ‘no doubt of Harriet’s happiness with any good tempered man , but 
the action of the novel bears that judgement out. What marriage to this man will 
yield, however, is more than Harriet’s bovine contentment. ‘ With him, and in 
the home he offered, there would be the hope of more, of security, stability, and 
improvement. She would be placed in the midst of those who loved her, and who 
had better sense than herself; retired enough for safety and occupied enough for 
cheerfulness. She would be never led into temptation, nor left for it to find her 
out. She would be respectable and happy...’ 

That’s almost like a vision of paradise, in which evil is shut out and every 
protection provided for a girl not quite bright enough to protect herself - a tableau 
of an ideal, Arcadian society where the defenceless are cared for and from which 
every social harm is kept at bay. 

And this is just Harriet. Where the lovers are intelligent and capable 
of introspection, where they bring to love the highest demands of mutual 
understanding, and to marriage the highest expectations of felicity, what’s 
promised is more paradisal still. 

Love in action in Jane Austen, when (to quote Dr Johnson) it is more than 
the careless distribution of superfluous time, when the lovers are able to measure 
how much is risked and how much might be won. is delight in conversation, 
disinterestedness, a respect for shared values; it is the operation of keen intelligence 
and sound judgement, attention to principle and morality, a contribution to the 
general good - not just one of the privileges of civilized society, and not just of 
benefit to the society in which it takes shape and flourishes (only think of the 
beneficence love confers on the entire community at the end of Emma), but an 
expression of civilization itself. 

This is not at all to say that love in Jane Austen is the sweetest expression of 
the prevailing social codes, a sort of conservatism with a kiss. Quite the opposite. 
If pride and prejudice stalk society, it’s without either that Elizabeth Bennet and 
Darcy embark upon their union. They are not runaways like Lydia and Wickham, 
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but the very fact that they’re together after all that has stood in their way is a 
triumph over the governing conventions. Not a revolution, but a change. ‘I was ... 
encouraged’, Darcy admits at last, ‘to care for none beyond my own family circle, 
to think meanly of all the rest of the world . . . You showed me how insufficient 
were all my pretensions to please a woman worthy of being pleased.’ 

Pride and Prejudice doesn’t quite address the question of the amelioration of 
man, but Jane Austen’s subject is no less serious, and social betterment through 
happiness is no less her theme. 

The philosopher Gilbert Ryle said of Jane Austen that she wrote ‘from a deep 
interest in some perfectly general, even theoretical questions about human nature 
and human conduct.’ The abstract titles she gave many of her books - Sense 
and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, Persuasion - testify, he argues, to this deep 
interest in theoretical questions. We, of course, will quickly respond that she is 
a novelist before she is a philosopher, that those abstractions engage us only as 
they are embodied - exemplified or suffered - by creatures of flesh and blood. 
Approach her work in too abstract or academic a spirit and we flatten the subtle 
contours of her work, those contradictions of feeling that count ahigh among the 
pleasures of reading her. 

Take the blunder the critic Lionel Trilling makes, in an otherwise intelligent 
and judicious essay on Mansfield Park, when, in the course of a discussion of 
Jane Austen’s irony - how she deploys it and also how much she mistrusts it - he 
describes the ironical Mr Bennet as ‘a moral nonentity.’ I shudder when I read 
that. Not because I don’t think Jane Austen judges Mr Bennet harshly for his aloof 
detachment, but because the judgement comes at a cost to her, and as a painful 
shock to us. The scene in which Mr Bennet misreads his daughter’s feelings and 
speaks with ignorant flippancy of matters that are near her heart, is a great one 
because it forces us, and Elizabeth, suddenly to look at him in a harsher light 
while not forgetting how we looked at him before. For a moment the novel seems 
to be shaken to its foundations. ‘ Never had his wit been directed in a manner so 
little agreeable to her,’ Elizabeth reflects, and that is no light matter given that 
she is a chip off the old block - a sometimes carelessly witty woman herself - to 
whom, hitherto, her father’s sallies have been very agreeable indeed. Does it 
take pain to herself for Elizabeth to understand the hurt a sardonic tongue can 
cause? Intimations of tragedy are felt hereabouts. Mr Bennet’s directed sarcasm 
cruelly mortifies Elizabeth who loves him. But it has all along been undermining 
his wife and his other daughters too. Undermining, in fact, the whole family. 

Jane Austen the novelist, though, knows that we can love where we can’t 
approve. Whatever the damage Mr Bennet’s indifference wreaks, we still feel 
the sadness of his unfulfilled life - indeed feel it with a particular sharpness here, 
where his cynicism seems the very measure of his unhappiness - and we feel 
it with too much of Elizabeth’s affection, if you like on behalf of Elizabeth’s 
affection, to bear hearing him called a moral nonentity. Such a final and icy 
condemnation points the difference between a critic and an artist. 

But it’s still important to sway to and forth on this, not allowing what delights 
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us in Jane Austen to trump what makes us think. Some readers get themselves into 
a mess, I think, when they approach a novel such as Mansfield Park in expectation 
of the coruscating wit of Pride and Prejudice and are then disappointed to find a 
more waspish, prim, and even callous Jane Austen. 

Let’s deal with the callous Jane Austen generally, before we deal with the prim. 
Though it’s the most melancholy of her novels. Persuasion still contains the odd 
joke and indeed the odd scene that are not for the faint-hearted. Some critics, the 
majority of them men, die a little faced with such jokes as ‘the Musgroves had 
had the ill fortune of a very troublesome, hopeless son; and the good fortune to 
lose him before he reached his twentieth year.' A similar faint-heartedness greets 
Jane Austen’s pushing Louisa Musgrove, a possible pretender to Wentworth’s 
affections, off the higher wall of the Cobb at Lyme Regis, to the excited curiosity, 
as she lies lifeless on the pavement below, of passing boatmen. 

I cannot pretend that either of these is kind. One has a taste for eruptions of 
disorderliness or even murderousness or one doesn’t. A keen wit has its downside 
in cruelty, as we see in Mr Bennet. But here is active, not indolent cruelty. And 
there is, it seems to me, exhilaration in it. Not a million miles away from the 
exhilaration we get from Rabelais when he is enjoying the cruelty, not to say 
the malevolence, that writing can unloose. The joke against the Musgrove boy 
is spiteful right enough, and lacking in sympathy - for the poor mother won’t be 
thinking it’s good fortune to have lost him. It’s also gratuitous: nothing in the 
novel hinges on it. But don’t knock gratuitousness. It can be an expression of 
an unfettered spirit. 

Louisa’s garrulous high spiritedness, on the other hand, granted the threat it 
poses to the happiness of a heroine we care about, is of a sort we derive pleasure 
from seeing punished. A person can jump about too much. In our time Louisa 
Musgrove would never stop burbling about the Zumba classes she attends. If you 
don’t think that’s good enough reason to kill her ... well, Jane Austen is in two 
minds, but doesn’t quite think so, either, in the end. Louisa is spared and recovers 
to be the object of concerned devotion to that very Captain Benwick whose 
reading Anne Elliot tried in vain to improve. Which provides another occasion 
for Jane Austen to practise her asperity. ‘ Captain Benwick and Louisa Musgrove! 
The high-spirited, joyous, talking Louisa Musgrove, and the dejected, thinking, 
feeling, reading Captain Benwick... What could have been the attraction? The 
answer soon presented itself... they had fallen in love over poetry .’ 

The joke, it has to be said, is on everybody here, including Anne who has 
spectacularly failed to change Benwick’s reading habits. The zest of the satire 
awakens a sort of benediction in us. This is the way we are. If the circumstances 
are right - if the woman has nothing to do and the man has no one to love, and 
both have affectionate hearts - why not? Of her more demanding lovers Jane 
Austen expects greater discernment, and they, as a consequence, run a greater 
risk of unhappiness. But when it comes to lovers easier to please, comedy of this 
sort releases us from the burden of disapproval. The cruelty enables us to forgive, 
and forget, them. 
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So? So, a little seasoning of wicked wit in an essentially good-hearted novel 
can be liberating. It buys faith in the good-heartedness. It show us that the writer 
is not good merely because she has never grasped the appeal of bad. And more 
than most English novelists - certainly more than most of the male ones - lane 
Austen understands the invigoration that a breach of decorum can bring. 

On the face of it, Mansfield Park poses different problems. Though here, 
too, those with the weakest stomachs are the most vocal. In the essay to which 
I’ve already referred, Lionel Trilling argues - rightly - that it’s such readers’ 
shortcomings that are to blame, not the novel’s. ‘Yes, Mansfield Park is a great 
novel,’ he writes, ‘its greatness being commensurate with its power to offend.' 

A useful formulation when confronting that species of contemporary reader 
who imagines that to be offended is to make a critical judgement. 

Mansfield Park’s offence takes several forms. Fanny Price is too good to 
be true, the offended complain. She sermonizes. She’s a kill-joy in love with a 
kill-joy, and the normally joyous Jane Austen seems to endorse them. (As a rule 
of thumb, when you hear someone talking about a novelist ‘endorsing’ you can 
discount what they have to say. Bank clerks endorse, novelists don’t.) Not only is 
Fanny Price unlovable, the argument goes on. those characters we do like - Mary 
and Henry Crawford - are judged to be immoral. We are asked to like, that’s to 
say, where we cannot, and condemn where we will not. 

I am not of this party. 

It’s sometimes maintained that, since for quick-wittedness Mary Crawford is 
hardly to be distinguished from Elizabeth Bennet, it’s a mystery she should be 
condemned. Myself, I find the two women not at all alike. Whatever the quality 
of her public wit, it’s the access we are given to Elizabeth’s interior life that makes 
us care about her. We know how she reasons with herself. What it’s like inside 
her head. Of course a novelist can load our sympathies one way or another by 
taking us in or keeping us out. Don’t think me, or Jane Austen, unfeeling when 
I say that we know little of Mary Crawford’s interior life because - compared to 
Elizabeth or Fanny - she doesn’t have one. Of course she has something. We 
all go somewhere in our heads when the evening’s brilliance is over. But Mary 
Crawford looks more out than in, is more resolute in action than in thought, is of a 
mind to get what she wants - ‘Matrimony was her object ,’ we are told - and in the 
meantime, of a mind, to pick up whatever pleases her just as long as it pleases her. 
‘There was a charm, perhaps, in [Edmund’s] sincerity... which Miss Crawford 
might be equal to feel, though not equal to discuss with herself.’ 

There’s the key: - not equal to discuss with herself... 

There is, we have to say, nothing that either Elizabeth or Fanny is not equal to 
discussing with herself. For each, discussions of this private, anxious sort are as 
native as breathing. We are privy to their thoughts because theirs are dramas of 
conscience and self-questioning, and Mary’s quite simply isn’t. 

You could say that this, for Jane Austen, is the difference between a serious 
person and an irresponsible one: not the vigour of their conversational skills, not 
their social agreeableness, not their wit - have we not seen the limits of wit in Mr 
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Bennet? - and not their views on ordination either, but the degree to which they 
think about the consequences of their actions, the grave attention they give to 
submitting what they feel to examination. 

‘The unexamined life is not worth living,’ we all trust that Socrates said, and 
those Jane Austen cares for most are prize-winning self-examiners. 

To the degree that she fails of scrutinising herself, is Mary Crawford not 
serious. Where morality is the issue, it isn’t sensuality that damns her, her 
brother and the Bertram sisters, but an incapacity for introspection. Julia lacks 
‘knowledge of her own heart’; Maria shuts her eyes while she looks and closes her 
understanding while she reasons; Henry Crawford is not in the ‘ habit of examining 
his own motives' , and even the grave Sir Thomas is ‘too little accustomed to 
serious reflection’. Serious reflection, note, is not to be confused with a sober 
demeanour. 

I just used the word ‘damned’. It is not, 1 think, unfounded. Sober or 
relaxed, the denizens of Mansfield Park dance as in some glittering circle of hell, 
in brilliant formations of self-ignorance and, at last, self-torture. Only think 
of Maria sequestered at last with Mrs Norris, ‘somewhere remote and private, 
where, shut up together with little society, on one side no affection, on the other, 
no judgement, it may be reasonably supposed that their tempers became their 
mutual punishment .’ 

It would not be far fetched to call that Dantesque. 

A characteristic of people who aren’t serious is an incapacity to understand 
why other people are. Thus, when it comes to the notorious Mansfield Park 
theatricals, the overwhelming view is that “it’s a little amusement among 
ourselves” against which no objection can be raised. “What a piece of work 
here is about nothing,” proclaims Mrs Norris when Fanny refuses to participate. 
That’s another characteristic of people who aren’t serious - they find nothing 
where others find something. 

Jane Austen would not have given the Bertram sisters as good a phrase as 
‘scrupulousness run mad’ if she hadn’t felt the force of that charge. The wonderful 
drama of these chapters relies partly on our feeling the allure of flippancy, that 
common resistance to rectitude when it threatens to spoil a good time. It isn’t 
easy to take a stand on principle where people are intent on fun and laughter fills 
the room. The price principle always risks is prudery. Scrupulousness run mad - 
could the Bertram girls be right this time? 

Without rehearsing the arguments against the amateur theatricals, these are 
marvellous scenes, by turns comic and upsetting, farcical and fraught, because 
holding out against the fun-loving is shown to be hard. To be a sociable being 
is to accept give and take, and it isn’t nice to be thought a prig. Later on, faced 
with another choice between what’s right and what’s easy, Fanny is described as 
having ‘all the heroism of principle'. We shouldn’t deny her the tribute. Where 
flexibility is deemed to be a social virtue, it takes a lonely courage to be stiff. 

That life would be easier for her if she were a little more flexible herself, is 
what the novel is about. But this doesn’t mean that she is beyond criticism. It 
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is beyond Jane Austen not to poke fun at her finely wrought heroine, as when 
mention is made of her ‘favourite indulgence of being suffered to sit silent and 
unattended to .’ There is a perversity of self-abnegation in Fanny that a later 
writer might have pursued into the wilds of neurosis, but nothing strikes me as 
lost by Jane Austen’s simply keeping ironic watch. In fact, given the number of 
tests of character and resolve that are heaped on Fanny, she does well to emerge as 
sound of mind as she does. But the jokes at the expense of her lack of robustness 
- what Fanny herself recognises as ‘the helplessness and fretful ness of a fearful 
temper’ - keep coming. Tier return to Portsmouth is an agony which at times 
Jane Austen almost seems to torture her with - oh, for those big rooms now that 
alarmed her when she first arrived at Mansfield Park! Oh for that formality of 
manners! In the rude din of Porstmouth, where she is too shrinking and supine 
to be of use, she almost becomes another Lady Bertram. And as for the number 
of times she nearly faints away, either with shame, apprehension, discomfort, or 
just the fainterliness of her own nature - only a novelist utterly secure in her own 
comic touch, and in the value of her heroine, could ever have chanced them. 

If civilization itself seemed to wait on the happy outcome of Elizabeth Bennet 
and Mr Darcy’s marriage, how do we describe what trembles in the balance as 
Mansfield Park reaches its climax? The infidelities and adulteries might make us 
talk of moral chaos, but Jane Austen’s language is even stronger - ‘too horrible 
a confusion of guilt, too gross a complication of evil, for human nature, not in a 
state of utter barbarism, to be capable of.’ 

I said Jane Austen’s language, but in dramatic truth it’s Fanny’s. ‘The horror 
of a mind like Fanny’s, as it received the conviction of such guilt, and began to 
take in some part of the misery that must ensue, can hardly be described .’ 

‘A mind like Fanny ’s,’ and we know by now what it is about that mind that Jane 
Austen values. Its irreducible seriousness. Elizabeth Bennet could have brought 
us to the portal of this misery, but it has needed an altogether more anxious mind 
to take us across. Jane Austen’s is the sort of intelligence in which comedy is 
never far away. Indeed comedy is the prime mode of her intelligence. How brave 
of her, then, to have taken up abode, this time, in the imagination of an unplayful, 
non-ironic person; what a brilliant stroke of art to dare us to be offended by 
someone who feels the terribleness of things with such solemnity. It is as though 
she is daring us to be offended by seriousness itself. 

Accept that challenge or not, there are few more consummately funny writers 
in English than Jane Austen, and even fewer who are so serious of purpose. The 
two, as you don’t need me to tell you, are mutually dependent. 

‘If there is any one action or relation in my life which is and always has 
been profoundly serious,’ George Eliot wrote in a letter, ‘it is my relation to Mr 
Lewes...’ (Mr Lewes, of course, being her lover.) That the English novelist 
considered the most serious of all English novelists should attach so high a value, 
in the scale of seriousness, to love, only confirms what we have been saying about 
love in Jane Austen. Who are Lizzie Bennet and Mr Darcy that we should go on 
attaching such value to them over the years? They are lovers, that is who. 
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Jane Austen’s 

House Museum 

Chawton, GU34 15D Tel. 01420 83262 


Please note: In 2017 we will be closed for all of January & February, including 
weekends, while we prepare the House for the bicentenary commemorations of 
Jane Austen s Life. Details will follow on the website soon. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 


The trustees present their report with the financial statements of the charity for the year ended 31st December 2015. 
The trustees have adopted the provisions of Accounting and Reporting by Charities: Statement of Recommended 
Practice applicable to charities preparing their accounts in accordance with the Financial Reporting Standard 
applicable in the UK and Republic of Ireland (FRS 102) (effective 1 January 2015). 

OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Objectives and alms 

The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 

To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 

The objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane Austen, 
through education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 

The Society sought to increase its activities in the field of education through the work of the Education 
Sub-committee. 

The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by 
contributions towards expenses. In particular it may contribute to projects at Jane Austen's House Museum in 
Chawton. 

The Society's objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile of 
the Society by the production of new articles and publications. 

Public Benefit 

When planning activities and considering the making of grants, the trustees have considered the Charity Commission's 
guidance on public benefit and in particular, the specific guidance on charities for the advancement of education and 
the advancement of the arts, culture, heritage or science. 

The trustees believe that the Society fulfils these objectives through its educational activities, by its contribution to 
historical research regarding Jane Austen and the preservation of artefacts relating to Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 

Significant activities 

The Society did not produce or reprint any publications in the year. The annual conference of the Society was again 
organised by Patrick Stokes and was held In the Scottish borders in September 2015. 

No grants were made during the year. 

No applications were received for grants from the educational fund during the year. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW 

The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 5 of these financial 
statements. 

There was an excess of expenditure over income on the general fund of £432 in the year (2014 - £7,205). This deficit 
was increased by a decrease in the value of the Society's investments of £2,776. There was an increase in overall 
income of £9,916 mainly due to an increase in subscriptions and an increase in the income of branches. 

FUTURE PLANS 

The committee's aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of 
publications, the organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 


STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
Governing document 

The Jane Austen Society is governed by the Constitution adopted on 16th July 1994 as amended on 26th July 2003. 
Organisational structure 

The Society is administered by the executive committee, which in accordance with the constitution consists of not less 
than 10 nor more than 17 members. The members of the committee are the trustees of the charity. 

All members of the executive committee (including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of the 
Society for a period of five years and are then eligible for re-election. The executive committee in addition may 
appoint up to four co-opted members. 

On appointment trustees are given information on the role of a trustee and Charity Law. 

The committee met three times during the year, and in addition a joint meeting was held with representatives of the 
branches and groups. 

Two sub-committees meet as and when required to deal with the processes relating to the publications and the 
educational activities of the Society. 

REFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 

Registered Charity number 

1040613 

Principal address 

c/o Mrs Maureen Stiller 
20 Parsonage Road 
Henfield 
West Sussex 
BN 5 9JG 

Trustees 
Fiona Ainsworth 
Sharron Bassett 
Anthony Finney 
Clare Graham 
Mary Hogg 
Matthew Huntley 
Richard Jenkyns 
Marilyn Joice 
Michael Kenning 
Maggie Lane Jameson 
Elizabeth Proudman 
David Richardson 
Maureen Stiller 

Independent examiner 
DA Sanders FCA 

Sheen Stickland Chartered Accountants 
4 High Street 
Alton 
Hampshire 
GU34 1BU 


Honorary Treasurer 
Chairman 

Vice Chairman 

Honorary Secretary 




The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 


REFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 

Bankers 

TSB Bank pic 

40 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU34 1BQ 


RESERVES 

The Society’s policy regarding reserves is detailed in note 1 on page 10 of these accounts. The committee consider, 
on the basis of current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future 
commitments. 
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Approved by order of the board of trustees on...and signed on its behalf by: 


c/v. 


Richard Jenkyns -Trustee 
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Independent Examiner's Report to the Trustees of 
The Jane Austen Society 


I report on the accounts for the year ended 31st December 2015 set out on pages five to fifteen. 

Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

The charity’s trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts. The charity's trustees consider that an audit 
is not required for this year (under Section 144(2) of the Charities Act 2011 (the 2011 Act)) and that an independent 
examination is required. 

It is my responsibility to: 

- examine the accounts under Section 145 of the 2011 Act 

to follow the procedures laid down in the General Directions given by the Charity Commission (under Section 
145(5)(b) of the 2011 Act); and 

to state whether particular matters have come to my attention. 

Basis of the independent examiner's report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commission. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the charity and a comparison of the accounts 
presented with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and 
seeking explanations from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all 
the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently no opinion is given as to whether the accounts 
present a 'true and fair view' and the report is limited to those matters set out in the statements below. 

Independent examiner's statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

(1) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that, in any material respect, the requirements 

to keep accounting records in accordance with Section 130 of the 2011 Act; and 

to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting records and to comply with the accounting 

requirements of the 2011 Act 

have not been met; or 

(2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the 
accounts to be reached. 



D A Sanders FCA 

Sheen Stickland Chartered Accountants 

4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU341BU 

Date: 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 



Notes 

Unrestricted 

funds 

£ 

Restricted 

funds 

£ 

2015 

Total 

funds 

£ 

2014 

Total 

funds 

£ 

INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS FROM 

Donations and legacies 


18,261 

- 

18,261 

16,242 

Other charitable activities 

2 

28,040 

. 

28,040 

21,527 

Investment income 

3 

4,958 

• 

4,958 

3,574 

Total 


51,259 

- 

51,259 

41,343 

EXPENDITURE ON 

Raising funds 





45 

Charitable activities 

Charitable activities 


51,691 

- 

51,691 

48,503 

Total 


51,691 

- 

51,691 

48,548 

Net gains/(losses) on investments 


(2,776) 


(2,776) 

3,337 

NET INCOME/(EXPENDITURE) 


(3,208) 

- 

(3,208) 

(3,868) 

RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 

Total funds brought forward 


187,692 

1,000 

188,692 

192,560 

TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 


184,484 

1,000 

185,484 

188,692 


CONTINUING OPERATIONS 

All the activities of the society are classed as continuing. 


The notes form part of these financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Balance Sheet 
At 31st December 2015 







2015 

2014 



Unrestricted 

Restricted 

Total 

Total 



funds 


funds 

funds 

funds 


Notes 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

FIXED ASSETS 

Investments 

9 

155,483 


• 

155,483 

83,337 

CURRENT ASSETS 

Stocks 

10 

562 



562 

1,054 

Debtors 

11 

3,304 


- 

3,304 

7,526 

Cash at bank and in hand 


28,150 

— 

1,000 

29,150 

99,325 



32,016 


1,000 

33,016 

107,905 

CREDITORS 

Amounts falling due within one year 

12 

(3,015) 


- 

(3,015) 

(2,550) 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 


29,001 

- 

1,000 

30,001 

105,355 

TOTAL ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 


184,484 


1,000 

185,484 

188,692 

NET ASSETS 


184,484 


1,000 

185,484 

188,692 

FUNDS 

Unrestricted funds 

13 




184,484 

187,692 

Restricted funds 





1,000 

1,000 

TOTAL FUNDS 





185,484 

188,692 

The financial statements were approved by the Board of Trustees on .. 

5 

6 1 



its behalf by: 


1 c/vci/vd 


Richard Jenkyns -Trustee 


Wf 


u* 


Matthew Huntley -Trustee 


7 

1 


The notes form part of these financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Cash Flow Statement 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 



2015 

2014 

Notes 

£ 

£ 

Cash flows from operating activities: 

Cash generated from operations 1 

(211) 

(13,581) 

Net cash provided by (used in) operating activities 

(211) 

(13,581) 


Cash flows from investing activities: 

Purchase of fixed asset investments 

(74,922) 

(80,000) 

Interest received 

238 

908 

Dividends received 

4,720 

2,666 

Net cash provided by (used in) investing activities 

(69,964) 

(76,426) 

Change in cash and cash equivalents in the 
reporting period 

(70,175) 

(90,007) 

Cash and cash equivalents at the beginning of the 
reporting period 

99,325 

189,332 

Cash and cash equivalents at the end of the 
reporting period 

29,150 

99,325 


The notes form part of these financial statements 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Cash Flow Statement 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 


1. RECONCILIATION OF NET INCOME/(EXPENDITURE) TO NET CASH FLOW FROM OPERATING ACTIVITIES 



2015 

2014 


£ 

£ 

Net income/(expenditure) for the reporting period (as per the statement 
of financial activities) 

Adjustments for: 

(3,208) 

(3,868) 

Losses on investments 

2,776 

(3.337) 

Interest received 

(238) 

(908) 

Dividends received 

(4,720) 

(2,666) 

Decrease in stocks 

492 

539 

Decrease/(increase) in debtors 

4,222 

(1,561) 

lncrease/(decrease) in creditors 

465 

(1,780) 

Net cash provided by (used in) operating activities 

(211) 

(13,581) 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 

Basis of preparing the financial statements 

The financial statements of the charity, which is a public benefit entity under FRS 102, have been prepared in 
accordance with 'Accounting and Reporting by Charities: Statement of Recommended Practice applicable to 
charities preparing their accounts in accordance with the Financial Reporting Standard applicable in the UK and 
Republic of Ireland (FRS 102) (effective 1st January 2015) - (Charities SORP (FRS 102))', 'The Financial Reporting 
Standard applicable in the UK and Republic of Ireland - (FRS102)' and the Charities Act 2011. 

The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention with the exception of 
investments which are included at market value, as modified by the revaluation of certain assets. 

The charity has adopted the provisions of the Charities SORP (FRS 102) and FRS102 with effect from 1st 
January 2015 and the figures for the year ended 31st December 2014 have been restated to reflect this change 
of accounting policy. This change of accounting policy has had no effect on the amount of the charity's 
reserves as at 31st December 2014. 

Income 

All income is recognised in the Statement of Financial Activities once the charity has entitlement to the funds, 
it is probable that the income will be received and the amount can be measured reliably. 

Expenditure 

Liabilities are recognised as expenditure as soon as there is a legal or constructive obligation committing the 
charity to that expenditure, it is probable that a transfer of economic benefits will be required in settlement 
and the amount of the obligation can be measured reliably. Expenditure is accounted for on an accruals basis 
and has been classified under headings that aggregate all cost related to the category. Where costs cannot be 
directly attributed to particular headings they have been allocated to activities on a basis consistent with the 
use of resources. 

Grants offered subject to conditions which have not been met at the year end date are noted as a 
commitment but not accrued as expenditure. 

Stocks 

Purchases of publications for resale are written off in equal instalments over a period of five years. Stocks 
therefore represent the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases. 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not shown in 
the accounts. 

Taxation 

The charity is exempt from tax on its charitable activities. 

Fund accounting 

Unrestricted Fund is a fund of which the executive committee of the Society has unrestricted authority to 
spend the income and the capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 

Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the executive committee 
of the Society in the exercise of its discretionary powers. 

Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 

Further explanation of the nature and purpose of each fund is included in the notes to the financial 
statements. 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2015 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES - continued 
Reserves 

The balance of the general fund (excluding designated funds) represents approximately ten months 
expenditure which the committee consider to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31st December 2003 and 31st December 2004 was 
transferred to a designated fund. It v/as originally intended that the income from this fund would be used to 
provide travel bursaries to those wishing to carry out studies in furtherance of the charitable objects of the 
society. It has now been decided by the committee that this fund should be re-designated to cover a wider 
range of educational activities. 

Branches and Groups 

Branches of the society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy various 
privileges and responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the Society for 
financial support and is covered by the public liability insurance of the Society. The financial results of the 
branches are incorporated into the Society's statement of financial activities and the assets and liabilities of 
branches are included in the Society's balance sheet. 

A group is an informal gathering of members of the Society (or others) from a particular area and has no 
connection in law with The Jane Austen Society, and the financial activities of groups are not included in these 
accounts. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 14 to the accounts. 

2. OTHER CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES 



2015 

2014 


£ 

£ 

Sales of publications 

417 

692 

Advertising and distribution 

453 

(136) 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,548 

1,605 

Sale of fundraising items 

- 

18 

Income of branches 

25,622 

19,348 


28,040 

21,527 


INVESTMENT INCOME 




2015 

2014 


£ 

£ 

Income from listed investments 

4,720 

2,666 

Bank interest receivable 

201 

908 

Other interest 

_37 

-1 


4,958 

3,574 
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4. GRANTS PAYABLE 

2015 2014 

£ £ 

Charitable activities _- 649 


No grants were made during the year. 

5. TRUSTEES’ REMUNERATION AND BENEFITS 

There were no trustees' remuneration or other benefits for the year ended 31st December 2015 nor for the 
year ended 31st December 2014. 

Trustees' expenses 

During the year a total of £1,670 was reimbursed to ten trustees in respect of travelling and other expenses 
(2014 £2,224). 

6. COMPARATIVES FOR THE STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 

Unrestricted Restricted Total funds 
funds funds 

£ £ £ 

INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS FROM 


Donations and legacies 

16,242 

- 

16,242 

Other charitable activities 

21,527 

. 

21,527 

Investment income 

3,574 

- 

3,574 

Total 

41,343 

- 

41,343 

EXPENDITURE ON 

Raising funds 

Charitable activities 

45 


45 

Charitable activities 

48,503 

- 

48,503 

Total 

48,548 

- 

48,548 

Net gains/(losses) on investments 

3,337 

• 

3,337 

NET INCOME/(EXPENDITURE) 

RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 

(3,868) 

“ 

(3,868) 

Total funds brought forward 

191,560 

1,000 

192,560 

TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 

187,692 

1,000 

188,692 
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7. NET INCOME/(EXPENDITURE) FOR THE YEAR 


This is stated after charging 



2015 

2014 


£ 

£ 

Independent examiner's remuneration 

1,300 

1,250 

Other accountancy fees 

1,250 

1,290 


2,550 

2,540 


8. HERITAGE ASSETS 

Over many years the Society has been given or has purchased mementoes of Jane Austen comprising items of 
jewellery, furniture and early editions of Jane Austen's work etc. which are maintained on public display at the 
Jane Austen's House Museum, Chawton. Portraits of various members of the Austen family have also been 
donated to the Society over the years. The latest of these a portrait of John Austen III and another of his 
daughter Jane were given to the Society by Lt. Cmdr. Francis Austen in the year ended 31st December 2009, 
these are also on display at the Jane Austen's House Museum. A register of the items on loan to the Jane 
Austen's House museum is maintained by the museum. 

In addition to the items at the Jane Austen's House Museum, the Society also has temporary ownership of a 
portrait of Edward Austen-Knight which was purchased by Colonel Satterthwaite and donated to the Society in 
1970. This portrait was restored during the year ended 31st December 2010 at a cost of £11,654 of which 
£5,531 was received in donations specifically for that purpose. This portrait is now on display at Chawton 
House Library; the donor's intention, however, was that ownership would eventually be transferred to the 
Knight family. 

The Society has a clear duty of care for these assets and to make them available for the enjoyment and 
education of the public as far as possible, commensurate with their long term care and preservation. The 
highest possible standards of collection management are applied by those who hold the collection. All 
enquiries and requests for information will be considered on their merits subject to appropriate security and 
data protection guidelines. 

In the opinion of the trustees, the cost of obtaining a reliable valuation of these items would not be justified by 
the usefulness of the information to the users of the accounts or to the charity for its own stewardship 
purposes. The heritage assets owned by the Society are therefore not recognised on the balance sheet. 

Items of Jane Austen memorabilia purchased through the acquisition fund are charged to the fund in the year 
of purchase. As at 31st December 2015 no such acquisitions had been made. 
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9. FIXED ASSET INVESTMENTS 

Listed 

investments 

£ 

MARKET VALUE 

At 1st January 2015 83,337 

Additions 74,922 

Revaluations (2,776 ) 

At 31st December 2015 155,483 


NET BOOK VALUE 

At 31st December 2015 155,483 

At 31st December 2014 83,337 

There were no investment assets outside the UK. 

Investments at 31st December 2015 represents 12,605 units in the COIF Charities Investment Fund. 

The historical cost of fixed asset investments at 31st December 2015 was £154,922 (2014 - £80,000). 

10. STOCKS 

2015 2014 

£ £ 

Publications 562 1,054 

11. DEBTORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 

2015 2014 

£ £ 

Other debtors 3,234 6,871 

Prepayments 70 655 

3,304 7,526 

12. CREDITORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 

2015 2014 

£ £ 

Other creditors 75 

Accruals and deferred income 2,940 2,550 

3,015 2,550 
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13. MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 



At 1.1.15 

Net 

movement in 
funds 

Transfers 

between 

funds 

At 31.12.15 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Unrestricted funds 

General fund 

43,752 

(3,208) 

445 

40,989 

Life membership fund 

7,940 

- 

(445) 

7,495 

Education fund 

126,000 

- 


126,000 

The Elizabeth Jenkins Fund 

10,000 

- 

- 

10,000 


187,692 

(3,208) 

- 

184,484 

Restricted funds 

Acquisition fund 

1,000 

- 

- 

1,000 


TOTAL FUNDS 

188,692 

(3,208) 

- 

185,484 

Net movement in funds, included in the above are as follows: 




Incoming 

Resources 

Gains and 

Movement in 


resources 

expended 

losses 

funds 

Unrestricted funds 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

General fund 

51,259 

(51,691) 

(2,776) 

(3,208) 

TOTAL FUNDS 

51,259 

151,691) 

(2,776) 

(3,208) 


14. RELATED PARTY DISCLOSURES 

There were no related party transactions for the year ended 31st December 2015. 
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15. BRANCHES 



Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

South 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income 

Subscriptions 

655 

952 

702 

1,021 

501 

3,831 

Income from events 

6,904 

2,406 

2,363 

3,833 

3,856 

19,362 

Sales of publications 

129 

149 

578 

- 

181 

1,037 

Donations 

- 

256 

525 

471 

- 

1,252 

Interest 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Other income 

- 

- 

- 

- 

136 

136 



7,689 

3,763 

4,169 

5,326 

4,674 

25,621 


Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

South 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenses 

Expenses of events 

6,919 

2,304 

1,979 

3,995 

4,250 

19,447 

Cost of Publications 

648 

848 

921 

229 

- 

2,646 

Donations 


234 


- 

- 

234 

Administration 

expenses 

93 

268 

462 

295 

156 

1,274 


7,660 

3,654 

3,362 

4,519 

4,406 

23,601 

Branch 

Surplus/(Deficit) 

29 

109 

807 

807 

268 

2,020 
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2015 

2014 

INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS 

£ 

£ 

Donations and legacies 

Annual subscriptions received 

16,362 

11,555 

Gift Aid tax recoverable 

693 

1,061 

Sundry donations and receipts 

1,206 

3,626 


18,261 

16,242 

Other charitable activities 

Sales of publications 

417 

692 

Advertising and distribution 

453 

(136) 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,548 

1,605 

Sale of fundraising items 

- 

18 

Income of branches 

25,622 

19,348 


28,040 

21,527 

Investment income 

Income from listed investments 

4,720 

2,666 

Bank interest receivable 

201 

908 

Other interest 

37 

- 


4,958 

3,574 

Total incoming resources 

51,259 

41,343 


EXPENDITURE 



Other trading activities 

Purchase of fundraising Items 

■ 

45 

Charitable activities 

Printing and stationery 

120 

164 

Postage and telephone 

8 

50 

Storage 

- 

748 

Subscriptions 

20 

(67) 

Insurance 

366 

- 

Sundry expenses 

375 

- 

Newsletter 

5,006 

5,684 

Purchases of publications (after stock adjustment) 

492 

494 

Members' database 

900 

70 

Publicity 

30 

- 

Annual General Meeting 

8,614 

9,924 

Annual Report 

5,285 

4,594 

Carried forward 

21,216 

21,661 


This page does not form part of the statutory financial statements 
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2015 

2014 

Charitable activities 

£ 

£ 

Brought forward 

21,216 

21,661 

Bank charges 

1,070 

1,316 

Bad debts 

180 

- 

Expenses of branches 

23,601 

20,724 

Grants to institutions 

- 

649 


46,067 

44,350 


Support costs 
Management 


Trustees' expenses 

1,051 

1,613 

Governance costs 



Accountancy fees 

2,550 

2,540 

Legal and professional fees 

2,023 

- 


4,573 

2,540 

Total resources expended 

51,691 

48,548 


Net expenditure 


(432) (7,205) 


This page does not form part of the statutory financial statements 
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